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Across the Kalahari Desert stymied! 


n- 


Faded Pages of Manuscript Tell 
of a Brave and Tragic Journey 

C ixteen faded pages of blue writing paper which have recently 
^ arrived in London tell of one of the most heroic of all 
missionary efforts ever made in Darkest Africa. 


A NY golfer 
admit that 


A journey across the Kalahari 
. Desert had been planned by 
David Livingstone in order that 
missionaries might reach the 
Makololo people far up the 
Zambesi. But Livingstone en¬ 
trusted • the adventure to his 
colleagues Holloway Helm ore and 
Roger Price, and they set out in 
July 1859. It is the few precious 
early pages of Helm ore’s journal 
which have come to London, pre¬ 
sented by the Helmore family in 
South Africa to the London 
Missionary Sociey. 

JJolloway Helmore led the ex¬ 
pedition, accompanied by his 
wife and four children, as well 
as the wife and newly-born baby 
of his friend Roger Price. When 
the .expedition struggled back 
through the heat and sand of 
the bushland in 1861 only Roger 
Price and two of the Helmore 
children had survived. 

The party set out with high 
hopes from the Kuruman mission 
station in South Africa with 
Robert and Mary Moffat waving 
them farewell. The children were 
given a* large wagon called The 
Nursery’ another wagon drawn 
by twenty oxen was christened 
Contentment Hall; a third with 
twenty-eight oxen was Experience 
Tower. There were also cows, 
sheep, and goats in the caravan. 

Early trouble with the wagons 
arose as they lurched along the 
trackless way; and the journal 
records: “Up at sunrise, and out 
with our tools, saw, adze, augur, 
and chisel which soon did their 

Football the 
Favourite 

G 1R ls often disapprove of boys 
learning to cook, according 
to a survey made by the National 
Association of Girls* Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs (Hours Away from 
Work, National Council of Social 
Service, 2s 6d). But 28 per cent 
of the boys in these clubs are in¬ 
terested in cooking, and the 
reason is probably that they are 
determined to be on the safe 
side when they eventually set up 
homes for themselves. 

The survey gives an interest¬ 
ing summary of how the club boy 
likes to spend his spare time. 
Football is the favourite pastime, 
63 per cent of the boys questioned 
saying they like it best of all. 
Swimming comes next, camping 
third, and then dancing, billiards, 
cricket. rambling, athletics, 
physical training, and boxing. 

In the matter of music, all the 
boys questioned liked “swing 
music ” best, but it seems that 
as they grow older their interest 
in classical music increases. 
There seemed little interest in 
politics, and only six per cent 
belonged to a political party. 


work.” There was also difficulty 
in finding enough water. 

On the second Sunday Helmore 
found that the oxen had rushed 
into a water -hole and “had 
trodden its contents into a sub¬ 
stance similar in appearance to 
the material I have seen about 
London when ground for bricks. 
The people laughed at our trying 
to make coffee with it.” But 
eventually two pots of coffee 
were made from the muddy water 
after straining through muslin. 

The two little families made 
their homes in the wagons and 
visited each other from time to 
time as they jogged on 'across 

Continued bn page 2 


will 
his, 

course has . its 
hazards, but a 
player on a course 
near Port Elizabeth 
the other day found 
an exceptional one. 
He came face to face 
with a giant bushpig! 

He and his native 
caddie made for the 
nearest tree. Fortu¬ 
nately , so??ie dogs 
kept the great boar 
at bay until the men 
reached safety . 

When the dogs 
had driven off 
the pig the men 
came down to earth, 

. only to rush for life 
again when the boar 
made a second 
appearance. This 
time they were saved 
by some natives ivho 
attacked the animal 
with their assegais . 


Shakespeare 

in 

Stratford 


Comedy is the note chosen 
fer the record of their visit 
to Shakespeare’s town by 
these girls from Durham. 
The Shakespeare statue is 
flanked by four figures — 
Falstaff for Comedy , Hamlet 
for Philosophy, Prince Henry 
for History, and Lady 
Macbeth for Tragedy. 



Sweets on the Quiet 

M 0SI of us. have wished that 
we could sink through the 
floor of the darkened cinema as 
we try to get a sweet out of a 
paper bag without making a 
noise. 

Now a New York paper com¬ 
pany has designed a paper bag 
which will spare us future embar¬ 
rassment—it does not rustle or 
crackle. 

Some children, however, will 
view the bags with dismay, for, 
being porous, they cannot be 
blown up and exploded. 


PLEASANT LIFE ON 
THE OCEAN WAVE 

'J’he 8000-ton merchant ship 
Wanstead, which will be 
launched shortly at Dundee for 
the British Steamship Company, 
has many amenities for the 
benefit of the crew. 

All her “corners ” are jounded 
to prevent dust germs gathering; 
shower baths are provided; a 
library and a recreation centre 
will abolish boredom; and the 
galley is so placed that all food 
can be served piping hot. 


Marmalade Comes Home 


jyjARMALADE is a four-year-old 
cat belonging, ta a family in 
Woodford, Cheshire, and like 
most other cats he is fond. of 
home. So he was not particu¬ 
larly impressed when the family 
took him away for a holiday on 
a farm at Llanbedrog, in North 
Wales. During the 140-mile car 
journey he showed little interest 
in the passing scenery, sleeping 
most of the time in his basket. 

Marmalade did enjoy his holi¬ 
day, however, but when the time 
came for returning he was no¬ 
where to be found! A hurried 
search was made, but eventually 
the family had to set off without 
him, leaving instructions for Mar¬ 
malade to be sent on by train 


. when at last he returned to the 
farm. 

Almost a week later, the truant 
Marmalade strolled into the 
house at Woodford just as 
though he had come back from 
a neighbouring garden. He had 
walked home, and only his rather 
worn claws and tender paws gave 
any indication of an epic trek 
which had included crossing 
miles of hilly, wild country and 
finding a way back over the River 
Dee. 

Marmalade himself seemed 
quite unconcerned about his ex¬ 
ploit. He just lapped a saucer of 
milk, yawned contentedly, and 
then curled up. to sleep in his 
usual corner. Home again 1 
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Exports, and Yet More 
Exports 

“ |7or the first time in living memory exports have.become for 
* us not merely the means for getting profitable orders or 
making inroads into mass unemployment, they have become the 
very means of survival.” Such was the recent statement in 
Glasgow by Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade. 
From whatever point our situa- may be various reasons for it. 


tion is viewed, our recovery is 
seen to depend upon our ability 
to sell our goods to the world. 
With increased exports we shall 
master not only the dollar crisis 
but also a lot of other problems. 

Now, the present year—as Mr 
Wilson emphasised—has not been 
easy for exports. Although in 
two months of this year we have 
seen our sales abroad rise above 
160' per cent of the pre-war 
volume, we have had to face two 
serious difficulties in world 
markets. 

The first is the existence of im¬ 
port restrictions which hamper 
the entry of our goods into 
foreign markets. These govern¬ 
ment-made obstacles are bad 
enough, but they can and may 
yet be removed by agreement be¬ 
tween the nations concerned. 

They are, therefore, not as 
obstinate as the other set of 
difficulties, known as the buyers* 
market which we have to face 
in many parts of the world. A 
buyers’ market is said to exist 
when the seller and not the buyer 
is eager to conclude a deal. There 

Across the 
Kalahari 

Continued from page 1 
the open countryside. On reach¬ 
ing one spot of beautiful pastur¬ 
age the families had a feast of 
“venison, preserved potatoes and 
plum pudding ” in the Helmore 
wagon, and “roast beef, potatoes, 
rice and quince marmalade" in 
the Price wagon. 

, Bartering for food, and con¬ 
stantly anxious about water 
supply, Helmore notes that he 
has seventeen people dependent 
on his leadership. It was a 
heavy responsibility both by day 
as well as night. He frequently 
had to be on guard by night with 
his rifle in ease maurauding 
jackals and lions came too near. 
“The deep sand," he wrote, “tries 
the oxen sadly. It gets heavier 
and heavier. On we go till about 
three. The poor cattle then rest 
till five." 

On Sundays the group of 
desert travellers rested wherever 
they were and usually gathered 
round them groups of interested 
people for their acts of worship. 
One chief arrived draped in a 
complete suit of tiger skins and 
carrying a poker as a sceptre of 
office. 

By the end of October 1659 
Helmore’s entries in his journal 
were . fewer and at the end of 
November the sixteen pages of his 
handwriting ended altogether; 
the. trials and difficulties of the 
desert journey proved too much 
for^ diary writing. But from the 
published journal of Mrs Price 
we: know more of the courage 
and endurance of the party as 
they plodded on to Linyanti— 
nearly a thousand miles from 
their starting place. . 

At Linyanti, the expected 
haven and ■ future home, fever 
overtook them, and one by one 
they died, until only Roger Price 
and two of the Helmore children 
remained to struggle home across 
the inhospitable desert. 


Following the great goods’ famine 
immediately after the war, when 
any sort of commodity was 
eagerly snapped up (that was a 
sellers’ market) ifc was only to 
be expected that a change would 
occur as soon as the industries 
of the former warring powers 
went back to full production. 
But among other reasons for a 
buyers* market is what is 
termed an “economic recession," 
during which the public hesitates 
to buy goods—any goods, in fact, 
offered felt any price. 

There is no need to stress how 
this affects Britain as a world 
trading nation. The only way 
out is to fight this- buyers’ 
market.' We have not the space 
to describe all the efforts now 
being made in marketing, that 
is, selling our goods, but we can 
give some idea of what this 
country has been doing to pro¬ 
duce the best .goods in the world, 
and in recent weeks to display 
their merits to buyers from all 
over the world. 

Science and Industry 

The meeting of the British 
Association in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
showed how Britain’s scientists 
and technologists get the 
scientific basis for our industrial 
production organised. If there 
was any complaint about Britain’s 
backwardness in this it was that 
there was still too great a time lag 
between an invention and its 
application to industry. 

As if to deny this contention 
there came from other parts of 
the country news of new splendid 
achievements in British aviation, 
putting this country again into 
the -lead in this great field of 
human endeavour. The influence 
of such achievements cannot be 
underestimated in the sphere of 
foreign trade. Usually, they 
create a very great demand for 
British aircraft, together with 
dozens of pther goods and ser¬ 
vices connected with aviation. 

Happily coinciding with these 
events were two important ex¬ 
hibitions of British industry, one 
in London and the other in 
Glasgow. .Once again foreign 
buyers were able to confirm 
their belief in the quality of our 
engineering goods, the backbone 
of British exports. - 

British Achievement 

The London exhibition showed 
our most recent achievements in 
the engineering and marine in¬ 
dustries—from giafit screw pro¬ 
pellers for the “Queen" class 
of ships down to the tiniest tubes, 
from telescopes to the C latest 
radar apparatus. It was a dis- 
play which has probably never 
been equalled anywhere in the 
world. In Glasgow an exhibi¬ 
tion of a great and growing 
variety of products of Scottish 
industries did much to enhance 
Scotland’s already high standing 
as an industrial nation. 

These are constructive r steps in 
the. battle of exports, and they 
are confirmation that the Govern¬ 
ment’s warning on the vital im¬ 
portance of overseas trading is 
being heeded very earnestly by 
the whole nation. 


Africans on 
Stilts 

South African expedition has 
been exploring the wild 
region know'n as the Caprivi 
Strip, the long corridor of terri¬ 
tory which stretches out east¬ 
wards to the River Zambesi from 
South-West Africa, to which it 
belongs, and which separates 
Bechuanaland on the south from 
Northern Rhodesia and Angola. 

The recent expedition came 
across natives of the Makwangari 
tribe who are believed to be 
the only tribe in Africa to use 
stilts for walking across swamps, 
and they also saw members of 
another little-known tribe, the 
Makwengi bushmen,, of whom 
there are not more than 100 left. 

Another startling discovery ./ 
was native children using as dolls 
little figures of a sort previously 
found only at Zimbabwe and in 
the Matopos. These figures *had 
exactly the same markings as 
those found at Zimbabwe. 

The explorers travelled in 
trucks but encountered great diffi¬ 
culties. Once they had to travel 
160 miles without being able to 
change into top gear, and several 
times they were stuck. in the 
sand. At night they were 
plagued by innumerable insects. 

Nevertheless, they secured a 
valuable collection of birds and 
animals, ranging from a five-ton 
elephant to a field mouse/ and 
they obtained t\yo specimens of 
the rare chobe or harness buck, 
and a tiger fish weighing 25 lbs. 
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News From Everywhere 


BELAYED 

An exhausted pigeon, which 
recently was found at Forst, in 
the Soviet Zone ’ of Germany, - 
bore a message dated 1943 from 
a German battalion in need^hf 
help. 

Southern Rhodesia manufac¬ 
tured her first grain bag recently , 
exactly one year after the build¬ 
ing of the factory was started . 

Australia’s oldest Boy Scout 
has died in Melbourne. He was 
Harry D. Wilson, aged 81, who 
began the first Scout Troop in 
Australia in August 1908, six 
months after Baden-Powell had 
instituted Scouting in England. 

Kiplin Hall, Yorkshire, once 
the home of Lord Baltimore,, 
founder of the American State 
of Maryland, is in danger of 
being demolished owing to lack 
of funds for repair work. 

if- 

Lisbon Story 

All trams in Lisbon we.re 
stopped recently when a mouse 
got into the power station and 
caused a short circuit. 

Fishing . near Scarborough nGt 
long ago , Mr Laurence Kirby 
caught a tunny weighing over 
700 pounds. 

Britain’s 5,000,000th telephone 
has been installed on a 16th-cen¬ 
tury Kent farm. 


Well Done, Michael 


Great Music-Maker 

J^ew men have devoted such a 
long life to music as Richard 
Strauss, the famous German com¬ 
poser, who died recently at 85. 

When he was six he composed 
a Schneiderpolka and a Christ¬ 
mas ‘song, and a year later his 
Festival March had been pub¬ 
lished and he had written a 
serenade. Two years ago, when 
he was 83, he came to London 
and delighted audiences by con¬ 
ducting his own works with all 
his old inspiration. 

Richard Strauss was educated 
in the classical tradition of 
music, but he became the leader 
of a new school of composition 
which captured the world’s ear. 
Among his masterpieces are Don 
Juan, composed at 24, and Der 
Rosenkavalier; and the merry 
pranks of Till Eulenspiegel reveal 
his command over the instru¬ 
ments of the modern orchestra. 

He went on composing tire¬ 
lessly through all the political 
strife and the sorrows of his later 
years. 

THEY INSPIRED 
SIR WALTER 

'pHE ruins of the oldest Cister¬ 
cian abbey in England, 
Waverley Abbey, near Farnham, 
in Surrey, are to be sold. 

It is believed that Sir Walter 
Scott, after reading the Annals 
kept by the monks there, was. 
inspired to name his first novel 
Waverley. - ; / 

The abbey .'was founded in 
1128 and by 1187, before it was: 
completed, 70 monks and 126 con¬ 
verts were there; but there were 
only 13 at the time of the Disso¬ 
lution in 1536. 

The abbey was ; then torn to 
pieces ajid much of its stone 
went to build houses elsewhere. 
The great Elizabethan mansion 
of Loseley, near the Hog’s Back, 
Surrey," is believed to, have some 
of the old stones in its walls. 



Gerhard Hornemann, 16-year-old 
pupil of a Berlip grammar school, 
who wrote the prize-winning essay 
in a contest on What the European 
Recovery Plan means to me, my 
family,-and Germany, is here being 
congratulated by a classmate. The 
prize is a month’s tour of England 
or America. 

Under a trade agreement with 
Russia we are to receive a million 
tons of grain. In return, Russia 
/will get raw materials and 
machine parts. 

BABY DANTE 

The font in which Dante was 
baptised has been unearthed in 
the' baptistry of San Giovanni, 
Florence. 

A French submarine recently 
completed a voyage of seventeen 
days under the sea. 

Mr Daniel Bullen, of Car- 
brooke, Norfolk, has celebrated 
his 103rd birthday, but still man¬ 
ages his own farm, and worked in 
the fields in the recent harvest. 

A team of six Egyptian 
swimmers have swum the Eng¬ 
lish Channel in relays in the re¬ 
cord time of 11 hours, 11 minutes . 
The previous record of 12 hours, 
35 minutes was put up in 1935 by 
a French team. 


Michael Smith of Ilford, 
winner of a CN prize bicycle, has 
since won a Royal Schools of 
Music Gold Medal for his piano¬ 
playing. He is only 12, and this 
award is open to candidates of. 
any age, for any instrument, or 
for singing. 

Sixteen hundred guineas has. 
been paid for a Red Poll bull at „ 
Reading, a record price for this 
breed. 

A camera lens fell 68 miles, 
from an experimental V 2 rocket 
in the U S and was undamaged, 

Holland is exporting mutton 
and lamb to Britain for the first 
time since 1926. 

OVERGROWN 

A market gardener won first 
prize at Burwardsley (Cheshire) 
Horticultural Show with a 2f)z 
pound vegetable marrow. 

High Wycombe Scouts won the 
praises of the County Surveyor of 
Buckinghamshire for their good 
work in taking a three-day census 
of all road traffic in and around 
the town. 

Gravesend Cycling Club have 
elected a novel vice-president— 
Harvey, the imaginary rabbit of 
the play now running in London. 

Plucky Lad 

Donald Fry, 14, of Briton Ferry 
in Glamorganshire, saved a little, 
girl from an adder’s bite and 
' was himself bitten. He has since 
recovered. 

Two 15-year-old patients in the 
Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital 
at Marplc, Cheshire, have passed, 
their School Certificate examina¬ 
tions—Margery Fisher, of Bolton, 
with four credits, and John 
Phillips of Northenden, Man¬ 
chester, with three credits. 

KIPLING’S OLD PAPER 

’An American syndicate has 
bought the Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, the paper on 
which Rudyard Kipling once 
worked, and which published 
some of his earliest stories. 

John Horn , of Essex, retained 
the British Junior Laivn Tennis 
Championship by, beating W. D, 
Rowe, of Devon, in the final. The 
Girls’ title teas won .by Miss. 
L. M. Cornell, of Surrey . 

A Committee of Inquiry has 
found that the deaths of 84 fire¬ 
fighters in the disastrous forest 
fires in France were due to a 
whirlwind which sprang up when 
the main fire was being got 
under control and started new 
fires. 

There will be a bigger soap 
ration from. November 6, owing 
to greater supplies of inedible oils 
and fats from the Colonies and 
sterling area countries. 

The Pillbox Stays 

A proposal to abolish the “pill¬ 
box” caps and the side caps 
worn by the Boys’ Brigade, and 
to replace them with berets, has 
been turned down by the Boys’ 
Brigade Council. 

Professor Theodor Heuss has 
been elected President of the 
West German Federal Republic. 
He is 65, from 1933 onwards was 
persecuted by the Nazi Gestapo . 
and after the war became leadei 
of the Free Democratic Party. 
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The Triplets Go to School 

New pupils at St John’s School, Clapham Junction, include the 
triplet sons of the Revd E. C. Varah. The triplets, here seen 
meeting a teacher on their first day at school, are called George 
Peter Michael, Andrew James Gabriel, and David John Raphael 
—their first names after the patron saints of England, Scotland, 
and Wales ; their middle names after the disciples ; and their 
third names after the archangels. 


FOOTBALL'S 
YOUNGEST MANAGER 

Stock, appointed at the 
age of 33 to take over the 
reins of Leyton Orient, has 
become soccer’s youngest man¬ 
ager. 

His father was groundsman to 
Charlton Athletic, and it was 
with that club that Alec began 
his first-class football career. 
Having played for Queen’s Park 
Rangers with distinction,' he 
became a captain in the Royal 
Tank* Corps during the war, and 
returned to football to fulfil the 
dual role of player and manager 
of Yeovil Town, the team which 
last season earned the title of 
the Cup “giant killers.” 

Lorry With a Load 
of Mischief 

THE handful of country folk 
* ivho live near the crossroads 
at Henhavi, Suffolk, had the sur¬ 
prise of their lives recently. 
Some had their breakfasts dis¬ 
turbed by the roar of lions and 
the grunt of bears; others sent; 
men carrying ' monkeys under 
their arms along a peaceful lane. 

It urns all due to a mishap 
which had befallen a circus con¬ 
voy. A lorry with a load of 
monkeys had skidded and broken 
the connection of its trailer f 
which contained a lion and four 
bears. The trailer had run into 
the lorry, damaging its doors, 
and the monkeys were being 
transferred to other vehicles. 


BALLOON ERRANT 

^fier a fly-away balloon from 
Belgium had come down in 
Suffolk, not long ago, its occu¬ 
pant was officially granted “leave 
to land in England.” 

The balloonist, M. Van der 
Straeten, of Knocke, near Os- 
tend. had not had much choice 
in the matter. He had ascended 
during the liberation celebrations 
at Knocke, fully intending to 
come down again there. But the 
wind, joining in the fun, blew 
his balloon out to sea. 

He must have been very re¬ 
lieved when he saw the tall Nor¬ 
man keep of Or ford near which 
bp landed. 


Confirmed by the 
Camera 

\ erial photography has helped 
to identify old roads in the 
vicinity of Chatsworth House, 
Derbyshire, and outlines of the 
nearby village of Edensor as it 
was in Elizabethan times, thus 
confirming the record made in 
perspective drawings of Chats¬ 
worth executed in 1699-1700. 

The contours of ancient-roads 
and foundations of long-vanished 
buildings were sufficiently ex¬ 
posed and accentuated by this 
summer’s drought as to make 
them clearly defined from the 
air, and aerial photographs 
authorised by the Duke of 
Devonshire have proved the 
almost mechanical accuracy and 
correctness of the old drawings. 

The original village of Edensor 
was larger than the present 
model village, and sprawled 
across the road through the park 
and down towards the River 
Derwent. It was rebuilt by the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire, who 
was the friend and patron of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, designer of the 
Crystal Palace. 


NEW CYCLING 
CHAMPIONS 

JJats off to Reginald Hargreaves 
Harris, 29-year-old Man¬ 
chester cyclist. In 1947 he 
became the world’s amateur 
sprint champion. In 1948 he 
was second in the Olympics, fol¬ 
lowing a serious road accident. 
A few weeks ago, in Copenhagen, 
he became the world’s profes¬ 
sional sprint cycling champion. 

Reg Harris fully deserves his 
success. He started riding in 
competitive events at the age of 
16 and was coming .into, his own 
when. the war put an end to his 
sport. He became one of the 
renowned Desert Rats of the 8th 
Army, and was the only survivor 
of the ciew of - a tank that was 
blown up. 

Discharged from the Forces 
with. severe injuries, Reg Harris 
fought back and - has become 
Britain’s greatest cyclists 

A word of praise, too, should 
be given to the. new world’s 
amateur sprint cycling cham¬ 
pion, Sid Paterson, a 22-year-old 
Australian who did all his train¬ 
ing on English trades. 


SERVICE 

Richard Brook, Bishop of 
St Edmundsbury and Ips¬ 
wich, whose diocese is mainly 
rural in character, has been 
making inquiries to find how 
many young people under 25 
have undertaken definite respon¬ 
sibilities for church work. 

Returns from 163 parishes 
showed that nearly 2400 between 
the ages of 16 and 25 have 
accepted office. 

“This seems to .me most en¬ 
couraging, especially as we look 
to the future,” writes Dr Brook. 
However, he gives a warning 
“that we must not rest content 
with this." 


SEA BIRD 

'THERE can be few birds of her 
1 age zoho have travelled 
farther than Nelson , a blue 
budgerigar belonging to Mr John 
Wynter, cabin purser in the 
Pretoria Castle. 

Her owner takes Nelson with 
him o?i all his voyages, and 
during her ten ?nont/ts of life 
she has already travelled over 
72,000 miles between Southamp¬ 
ton and South Africa. Nelson, in 
fact, is the complete . sailor, for 
ichen the vessel docks she stays 
on board in the charge of the 
chief steward because of health 
regulations. 


Three Short on 
Old Glory 

hen the City Fathers of East¬ 
bourne heard recently that 
sailors from aUS destroyer were 
to call on the town, they started 
a search for an American flag to 
fly in honour of the visitors. 

One was promised, but it 
seemed rather old. “That doesn’t 
matter,” said someone, “it’s a per¬ 
fectly good Stars and Stripes.” 
So up went Old Glory over East¬ 
bourne Town Hall. 

But when the visitors arrived, 
one of them politely mentioned 
that there was something wrong 
with the old banner of freedom 
—only 45 stars instead of 48. 
Consternation! What had be¬ 
come of the missing three stars? 

The explanation was that this 
flag was 50 years old, and 50 
years ago there were only 45 
states in the Union. 


Teaching Bombay’ 

rjhiE great Indian city of Bom¬ 
bay has a plan, and in ten 
years’ time it hopes to report 
that every one of its 2,500,000 
people is able to read and write. 

Such a task is more difficult 
in Bombay than in most areas in 
India, where the great bulk of 
the world’s illiterates live. The 
city attracts people from all over 
India, and they speak at least 
six main languages, and many 
minor dialects, too. 

In a big city it is easy for the 
illiterate to slip through the 
official net and avoid being regis¬ 
tered. But Bombay is planning 
efficiently. The city is divided 
into eight units,: each with a 
Literacy Officer, and having a 
staff responsible for one hundred 
classes; so that Bombay has 800 
classes at* work. 

Each illiterate adult is required 
to attend one hour daily on all 
working days of the week. 
Classes for men are generally 


Flight of Fancy 

\\fHEN the Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespeare players fly to 
Australia next month for a 16- 
week tour one of the company 
will be missing. For 12-year-old 
Robin Dowell, who has,, been 
playing with them throughout 
this summer’s festival, will be 
“with his satchel and shining 
morning face creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school.” At any 
rate he will be going to school! 

The company’s manager tried 
to get permission for Robin to be 
absent from his school, but failed. 
So instead of visiting Egypt, 
India, Fiji Isles, and Honolulu 
on the £426 round-the-world 
flight, Robin will have to content 
himself with reading about them 
in his geography books. 


ART IN WHITEHALL 

^he drab appearance of Govern¬ 
ment offices is proverbial, 
but they are to be brightened up 
in the future, for the Ministry of 
Works have purchased a large 
number of modern reproductions 
of paintings by artists ranging 
from Gainsborough to Picasso. 
When the scheme has been com¬ 
pletely organised the offices will 
exchange pictures. 


3 

s Millions to Read 

held in the evenings, and the 
women’s classes in the after¬ 
noons. Many of the men’s classes 
are held in the workers’ tene¬ 
ments after the day’s work is 
done. After four months of 
classes a literacy test is held. 
The pupil is required to read 
simple sentences forming a story 
on some topic, or a letter, to sign 
his name, and to use numbers 
up to one hundred. He is also 
expected to tell a Story in simple 
narrative form. 

Cheap and attractive booklets 
in four languages are provided; 
posters are used for instruction 
in sanitation and health, and a 
fortnightly news sheet is circu¬ 
lated among the classes. 

It is expected that soon 
Bombay will have nearly 2009 
classes in literacy. About £400,000 
is to be spent on this venture, 
which is intended to make 
Bombay the first fully literate 
city in India. 


THEIR STORE 

JJecently the members of a 
Sydney golf club found that 
they were losing an excessive 
number of balls. The suggestion 
that the probable cause was a 
deterioration in their play was, 
of course, hotly denied. 

The mystery might have gone 
unsolved but for the vigilance of 
the greenkeeper. One day he 
saw several crows pick up "balls 
on the fairway, and, after bounc¬ 
ing them on rocks to try to break 
them, push them under a bush. 

The greenkeeper found 144 
balls hidden there! 


Ocean Lore 

^ fascinating book of facts 
about the lonely leagues of 
salt water that cover more than 
two-thirds of our planet, is The 
Mysterious Sea, by Ferdinand C. 
Lane (Sampson Low, 10s 6d). 
Dr Lane tells us how the seas 
began and about the romance 
of sounding them; about “rivers 
in the sea”; about the ocean’s 
regions of darkness and their 
strange light; and much else 
of absorbing interest to readers 
belonging to an island race that 
has long challenged the sea’s 
mysteries. 



Barefoot Footballers 

A team of Nigerian footballers is over here to play against the leading amateur soccer clubs. 
As can be seen from this picture of the Nigerian forwards practising on a football ground at 
Liverpool, most of them prefer to play barefooted. 
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CRAVEN HILL, OUR ZOO CORRESPONDENT, TELLS OF THE 


Long Vigil .of. Mary and Tubby King Penguin 


inhere is a very important item 
of news to. report this week 
from the Zoological Gardens at 
Regent’s Park. Mary, one of-the 
King penguins, has laid an egg— 
the first King penguin egg laid 
in the Gardens since before the 
war. Mary and her mate Tubby, 
who live with five other “kings **' 
in the Mappin Terrace pond, are. 
being kept under close observa¬ 
tion and are being hand-fed daily 
by their keeper with the choicest - 
herrings. 

It is exceedingly rare for King 
penguins to breed in captivity. 
The species has been represented 
in the London Zoo, on and off, 
since 1865. But only on two 
occasions have eggs been laid. 
Neither produced a living chick. 
Edinburgh is the one place in 
Europe where these birds have 
bred successfully—several chicks 
have been hatched and reared 
at Corstorphine Park there in the 
last 25 years. Regent’s Park 
hopes to break the spell this 
time. ' 1 

An Important Male 

Tubby’s health needs and re¬ 
ceives just as much attention as 
Mary’s. With most Zoo birds, of 
course, the condition of the male 
is not of such importance as that 
of the female. But with King 
penguins the case is different, 
because, in this species the male 
bird very obligingly shares the 
duties of incubation with his 
partner. 

On both birds, therefore, incu¬ 
bation, which lasts about 6 
weeks, involves a certain amount 
of physical strain, because the 
egg is not laid in a nest but is 
carried about constantly upon 


the feet of one or other of the 
parents until it hatches. To pre¬ 
vent the egg rolling off the feet, 
the bird carrying it automatically 
drops a curious loose “apron” of 
skin over the egg, thus holding 
it* secure. (The picture shows- 
Tubby with his “apron” com¬ 
fortably covering the egg.) 

Each bird .holds, the egg for 
about four days at a time, during; 
which, of course. It cannot bathe 
or take exercise. But as soon as 
the holder feels that it wants a 
rest, it hoots to its partner, who 
comes waddling up. Then, stand¬ 
ing face to face like a couple of 
sentries changing guard, the 





Tubby takes a turn with the egg 

birds carefully roll the egg off 
one set of feet on to the other. 

Now, w r hy have the King pen¬ 
guins adopted this very queer 
way of incubating their eggs? 
There is a reason, of course, and 
a good one it is. Dwelling in 
the Antarctic the King penguin, 



SAILOR CADETS 
TAKE TO THE AIR 

Many of Britain’s sailor cadets 
from Dartmouth Naval College, in 
Devonshire, have spent a week of 
their summer vacation at a Royal 
Naval Air Station learning to glide . 

On'their first flight they are towed 
by a lorry; and in the left-hand pic¬ 
ture a 16 -year-old cadet is receiving 
a last-minute brief from the chief 
gliding instructor before making his 
maiden voyage. 

Later they graduate to two-seat 
gliders towed by light aircraft, in 
which they are accompanied by 
instructors; and finally, as in the 
picture below, they moke a free flight. 


when not in water, lives mostly 
upon snow or ice. No egg would 
have a "chance of producing a 
living chick if it were to be laid 
upon such a bed. Well aware of 
this, the King penguin has 
adopted this ingenious and un¬ 
failing way of keeping the egg 
warm. ' 

Expensive Bird/ 

One- good reason why the Zoo 
particularly wants ,Tubby and 
Mary to hatch out a chick is an 
economic one. The birds are so 
expensive to buy—they cost about 
£200 each; sometimes very much 
more. King penguins are common 
enough in the Antarctic and are 
easy to catch. It is their trans¬ 
port here that costs the money. 
Penguins need vast quantities of 
fresh fish and, being accustomed 
to catch it for themsleves, they 
are very difficult to hand-feed. 
Many just will not accept this 
method of feeding, and so die 
before they reach this country. 

So, here’s wishing all the luck 
in the world to Tubby and Mary, 
and may the month of October 
see something the Zoo has never 
seen before—the hatching of a 
baby “King!” 


Plywood Christmas 
Cards 

Australians may soon be send¬ 
ing Christmas cards painted 
on wood! Experiments con¬ 
ducted by the Forest Products 
Division of the Australian Coun¬ 
cil for Scientific and Industrial 
Research have revealed a way to 
peel radiata pine so fine that it 
resembles the finest paper. It 
can be cut in thicknesses of only 
a few hundredths of an inch, and 
forest product workers are justly 
proud of their achievement. 

So thin is the veneer that 
several can be cemented together 
with the grain running in 
opposite directions, and yet the 
finished product is no thicker 
than, an ordinary business or 
visiting card. For greeting and, 
Christmas cards made from the 
finely-cut wood three plies would 
be used, laminated together. 

For house decoration in which 
epibossed paper is now used the 
new plywood should find a ready 
market. It can be moulded into 
curvatures of extremely sharp 
radius, and has great lasting 
qualities. 




Swallow Dive 

With the grace of a swallow, 14-year-old Dorothy Ann Drew 
rises into the air before plunging into the water of the 
swimming pool below. Dorothy* who is holder of the Southern 
Counties Ladies* one-metre diving championship, hopes to win 
an Olympic title at Helsinki in 1952. 

Amber by the Trainload 


Jf your father smokes you will 
soon be able to make him a 
present of a pipe with an amber 
mouthpiece. For,' after many 
years of scarcity, polished amber 
goods will soon be in the shops 
again, thanks to the foresight of 
Gerhard Rasch. 

Gerhard Rasch worked in East 
Prussia,' where the best quality 
amber is found. When the Red 
Army neared Konigsberg in 
October 1944 he despatched 
several trainloads of raw amber 
to the west. Some were captured 
by the Russians, but trains con¬ 
taining sufficient amber to keep 
his firm working for twenty years 
reached the .Thuringian moun¬ 
tains, where the amber was 
stored in cave's until the end of 
the >var. _ 

Today, at a factory in Berge- 
dorf, outside Hamburg, 35 crafts¬ 
men, aided by disabled ex-service¬ 
men, are polishing the raw amber 
and shaping it into rings,- neck¬ 
laces, and pipe mouthpieces. 


Amber is the fossilised resin of 
pine trees now extinct. ' Because 
it emits a curious yellow glow 
when polished, medieval peasants 
believed it to be. enchanted and 
wore amber armlets as a protec¬ 
tion against disease and witch¬ 
craft. Cremona violin-makers 
used amber varnish on their in¬ 
struments, and the beautiful tone 
of Stradivari’s violins is said to 
be due to the quality of his 
varnish. 

Today amber is -made, up as 
electrical insulators, and still 
serves as the base of high-grade 
varnishes. But the greatest 
demand for amber is by those 
who make the. pilgrimage to 
Mecca. For it is laid down in 
the Koran that all. who complete 
the journey must throw into the 
Red Sea a necklace made up of 
99 amber beads. Anti" at Ham¬ 
burg skilled workmen are now 
completing a £20,000 order for 
amber necklaces for the Middle 
East countries. , f . 


The New Neutron Photography 


Y^Then we press the button to 
.. take an ordinary photo- 
* graph we are making use of light 
*rays. Light rays have a wave¬ 
length of from 15 to 30 millionths 
of an inch, and they impress 
themselves on the emulsion of the 
film. 

At first it ; was / thought that 
this method could be used to 
photograph the extremely small, 
but .-.students of the atom soon 
found that when the object, they 
wanted to photograph was the 
same in size as a. wavelength of 
light it was impossible to secure 
sharp pictures. 


length than ord inary light. 
Very soon the limit was reached 
with this, Too; Then X-rays,- 
which have wave-lengths varying 
from 1 to 500 thousand-millionths 
were, employed to find out the 
structure of crystals. 

Finally, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has just announced 
that a new technique for repro¬ 
ducing photographs of atomic 
structure by means of neutrons 
has been developed. This reveals 
details undetectable by X-rays. 

Neutrons are the fundamental 
particles of matter which are in¬ 
volved in atomic fission, and this 


So they t used ultra-violet light, - development is a direct result of 
which has an even shorter wave- work in this, field. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey takes a peep behind 
the scenes and learns something of the work of a . . . 

STAGE DESIGNER 


O ne of the jobs ^hich natur¬ 
ally attracts many young 
folk who are thinking 
about a “different ” sort of career, 
Is that of the Stage Designer. It 
is one of the jobs that you can 
make some sort of a start at 
while still at school, in an end- 
. of-term play. And, of course, it 
is a job which is equally open to 
both men and women. 

Of our younger Stage Designers 
who have made a name for them¬ 
selves in recent years, I chose 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch. She had just 
finished designing the sets and 
costumes for this year’s Stratford 
production of Henry the Eighth, 
and I found her in her studio-flat, 
starting on her next job. 

Siw already has to her credit 
the designs for 'a number of 
famous plays at The Old Vic, 
including The Cherry Orchard, 
Uncle Vanya, and The Critic; 
and for A. P. Herbert’s’ very 
successful musical play Bless the 
Bride. And she is, moreover, the 
daughter of that very great 
pianist, Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

• 

Tanya pointed out to me, in 
this profession you can 
hardly go out to seek business. 
You have to wait till someone 
with a play to produce seeks 
your assistance, once you have 
become known, that is. To start 
with, 'after finishing with Art 
School, you have to “hawk your 
work,” as she put it, round to 
managements, in the hope that 
you may get a chance to design 
for a students’ show and after¬ 
wards. maybe, get into a Reper¬ 
tory Theatre as assistant to the 
Designer. But when you have 
worked your way up to being in 
charge the first step in. starting 
you on designs for a new play is 
taken either by a theatre 
manager or a producer. 

“If it’s a well-known play, like 
The Cherry Orchard,” she said, 
nodding towards her well-filled 
bookshelves, “I probably have it 
here somewhere, already. If it 
is a new; play, the first thing is 
to have a copy of the. script, 
read it carefully and start getting 
a first picture of what the setting 
might look like—scenery and 
costumes. Some designers special¬ 
ise on either of these things, but 
I do both.” 


A 1 . this point my tall, dark 
hostess broke off to bring in 
the tea, and I couldn’t help 
thinking of some of the other 
cups of tea I’ve had while doing 
this series for CN—on a film set, 
in the cab of an express loco¬ 
motive, in a coal-miner’s house. 

Now I was eating cake and 
biscuits while Tanya went on 
telling about her job. 

“After reading the play I go 
and see the producer and talk 
over ideas. It was very nice 
doing this with Sir Charles 
Cochran when I was working out 
the sets for Bless the Bride. 
While he left me absolutely free 
to develop my ideas, nothing went 
on the stage that lacked his 
own personal touch and interest.” 




Phot*: John Vickers 

These costumes, together with the set, were designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch for the Old 
■ Vic production of The Critic, by Sheridan 
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Tanya Moiseiwitsch 


]yjiss Moiseiwitsch went on: 

“The next thing * is the 
ground plan. You can’t'always 
make this to the dimensions of 
a particular theatre, because 
some managements like to get 
well on with the scenery and 
costumes before they have actu¬ 
ally settled on a theatre. Or the 
piece you are working on may be 
going on tour and your sets have 
to be fitted on a different stage 
each week. 

“As soon as I have decided on 
the ground plan ”—and here she 
picked up a long roll of tracing 
paper from a chair and showed 
me a most elaborate piece of 
drawing—“I make a model at the 
same time. The model is usually 
done on a scale of half-an-inch 






On the left, Tanya Moiseiwitsch is 
seen at work on her model of a 
scene for the Stratford-upon-Avon 
production of Henry VUL Above is 
the scene as it appeared on the stage 

to a foot and is made of balsa 
'wood—the material used for' 
model aeroplanes — cardboard, 
and Plasticine. The tools of my 
trade? Well, the usual architect’s 
‘ geometry box,' set squares, and 
so on; scissors, lots of razor 
blades, and a very sharp pencil. 

“When the producer sees it he 
may like it—or not. If not, then 
I may have to scrap everything 
I’ve done—hours of work—and 
start all over again. . 


“\Vhen - tlle finaI design is 
decided I do a white model 
|f|g| for the stage carpenter and, when 


he has finished with it, I colour 
it for the scene-painter. The pro¬ 
ducer sometimes likes a duplicate 
in order to show the actors, in the 
first place, where he wants them 
to stand. And when I do a set 
for an Opera I have to remember 
to arrange things so that from 
any point on the stage where a 
singer may have to stand, or sit, 
while singing, he can see the 
conductor’s baton. It wouldn’t do 
to have part of a tree in the way, 
for instance, however nice you 
might think it looked. 

“You have to know all sorts 
of things in this job. About- 
materials, for instance, suitable 
for costume of any period, and 
from the point of view of look¬ 
ing right under the lights. You 
have to submit designs for every¬ 
thing, mind you--gloves, hats, 
shoes, wigs, and beards . It 
wouldn’t do to have two red- 
bearded men on the stage at once, 
by themselves. It would only 
confuse the audience.” 

J then asked Miss Moiseiwitsch 
to tell me something about 
her trafiring. “I did my first stage 
design'at school,” she said. “I 
was very ambitious, of course, 
and borrowed d lot of coloured 
gelatine from a real theatre for 
the lighting effects. But I was 
so keen on my colours and 
I made the stage so dark that 
the headmistress told me after¬ 
wards that the audience could 
hardly see anything at all. So 
for school designs I would say: 
stick to simple, broad effects, and 
don’t be too ambitious to start 
with. 

“After leaving school I went to 
Art School and dressmaking 
classes and then got apprenticed 
to the Old Vic, Then I had eight 
years in Repertory Companies— 
at The Abbey .Theatre, Dublin, 
at Oxford, and at Liverpool. This 
was very hard work and very 
good experience because we 
couldn’t be lavish with expense. 
Often it was a case of adapting 
dresses the actresses already had, 
rather than of designing new 
ones. Sometimes old ladies'who 
were interested in us used to 
give us old Victorian costumes. 
But none of the waists were big 
enough for the modern girl. 

“Many of my jobs are rush 
jobs and I have to work 


day and night, sometimes, to get 
things done in time. There is no 
such thing as certainty in the 
work and you have to spend a 
good many years learning your 
trade before you earn much 
money. It’s* a precarious living, 
too, but one I’m very glad I took 
up. 

“But it’s wonderfully satisfying 
when at last you sit one night in 
a theatre and, as the curtain goes 
up, see your sketches and models 
—which are your hopes and 
dreams realised—there, on the 
stage.” 


Dotheboys Hall and 
Dickens 

An interesting insight into the 
methods used by Dickens in 
gathering, material for Nicholas 
Nickleby is given by Mr John 
Ingram Dawson, now in his 87th 
year, in his Reminiscences of a 
Rascally Lawyer (published by 
Titus Wilson, Kendal, at 12s 6db 

When Mr Dawson was a young 
man, a certain William Shaw, the 
original of Wackford Squeers of 
Dotheboys Hall, kept an academy 
at Bowes, in Yorkshire. This 
Shaw was sued by. two parents 
for the ill-treatment of their 
boys, and when Dickens read the 
cases in the papers he travelled 
north in 1837 or 1838 to learn 
more of the conditions of the 
school.' 

Dickens stayed at the King’s 
Head Inn, Barnard Castle, and, 
according to an old cobbler whom 
Mr Dawson knew, there met one 
of Shaw’s ushers, who had 
.recently been dismissed. From 
him Dickens learned a great deal 
about the notorious academy, 
and much of what the usher had 
to tell probably went straight 
into the novel. 

The cobbler himself often 
spoke about the academy boys to 
Mr Dawson, describing how 
shabbily dressed they Were and 
how many of them spent a great 
deal of time searching for birds’ 
eggs which they . later hawked 
for-money. The wretched state 
of the school buildings and fur¬ 
nishings was also common talk 
in the neighbourhood during the 
thirties of last century, so 
Dickens certainly did not lack for 
material on his visit. 
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Family Group 

Sally, an African'lioness, lying contentedly with her two young 
cubs Margaret and Elizabeth, at Chessington Zoo, Surrey 

Peeps at Life in King Charles's Day 


^ery interesting records of the 
years before .the Civil War, 
when Charles I ruled without a 
Parliament, have been discovered 
at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, 
the home of Lord Bledisloe. 
These newly-found State records 
were among his family papers. 

The documents were the official 
papers of Sir John Bankes, who 
was Attorney-General from 1634 
to 1640. Among them are hun¬ 
dreds of petitions from people 
about all sorts of subjects. 

An amusing one is from a man 
named Reymes, who wanted the 
king to make him surveyor of all 
the wrestling grounds within 
three miles of London. Reymes 
promised to “prepare convenient 
seats for noble, honourable, and 
worthy personages that now are 
thrunge and crowded with the 
common multitude.” He also 
undertook to “keepe and main- 
taine dubjetts, girdles and other 
fittinge accoulterments for wrast- 
linge, cure and releeve c such poor 
gamsters as shalbe bruised and 
have their lymbs broaken in the 
said exercise,” and also to “pro¬ 
duce the best wrastlers for your 
royall disporte.” 

The request of this early pro¬ 
moter of all-in wrestling seems to 
have been granted, the Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
to whom it was referred, reserv¬ 
ing their ancient right to their 
own private performances. 

Another petitioner wanted a 
patent for a new kind of carrot 
seed which produced “a carrett 
both bigger than the usuall 
carretts,” and someone else, an¬ 
ticipating George Stephenson, 
wanted patents for “engines . . . 
which will cause and mainteyne 
their owne mocions with continu¬ 
ance and without any borrowed 
force of man, horse, winde, or 
river or brooke.” 

Spelling seemed to be free and 
easy in those days, though the 
method of government was the 
reverse. For other documents 
shed light on the political con¬ 
ditions which were leading to the 
Civil War. There are signed 
examinations of persons accused 
of seditious speeches and writings 
including one of that staunch 
democrat, John Lilburne, the 
Levellers’ leader, who not only 
opposed Charles I but Cromwell 
after him, and was such an argu¬ 
mentative fellow that one of his 
associates said that “if the world 
was emptied of all but John Lil¬ 
burne, Lilburne would quarrel 
with John, and John with Lil¬ 
burne.” 
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Australians Off to 
South Africa 

A party of Australian cricketers 
. will soon be on the high 
seas, steaming towards South 
Africa, and as it will not be 
so very long before the M C C 
will be off to Australia for an¬ 
other struggle for the Ashes, we 
shall closely watch their per¬ 
formances, particularly those of 
the younger, “unknown ” players. 

The captain will be Lindsay 
Hassett, whose delightful batting 
will recall many happy memories 
to those who saw him during the 
Australian tour of this country 
In 1948, when' he was vice-cap¬ 
tain to the great Bradman. 

Among the other experienced 
players who will tour the Union 
are -Arthur Morris, one of the 
world's greatest opening bats¬ 
men; those two brilliant wicket¬ 
keepers, Don Tallon and Ron 
Saggers; young Neil Harvey of 
the flashing bat; “demon” 
bowler Ray Lindwall; and the 
all-rounders, Ian Johnson, Bill 
Johnston, Cclin McCool, and 
Sam Loxton. 

Among the newcomers are 
Alan Walker, fast bowler and 
Rugby star; K. Archer, from 
Queensland, and a star of the 
future; Geoffrey Noblett, medium 
pace bowler and baseball expert, 
from South Australia, and John 
Moroney, New South Wales 
schoolteacher and powerful first 
wicket batsman. 

These “new boys ” may soon 
be famous in Test cricket. 

SILVER MICROSCOPE 

The King has presented to the 
Science Museum, South 
Kensington, a microscope beauti¬ 
fully decorated with silver-work, 
which had been for many years 
in the Library at Windsor Castle. 

After it had been made by 
George Adams, an 18th-century 
maker of scientific instruments, 
intricate silver decorations and 
allegorical figures were added to 
it in order, it is thought, to make 
it a fitting instrument for the 
Prince of Wales who was later 
George IV. Another one like it, 
which is now in the Oxford 
Museum for the History of. 
Science, is believed to have been 
made by Adams for George III. 

The King’s gift will add to the 
•splendour of the Science 
Museum’s collection of micro¬ 
scopes, the finest in the world. 


The Children's 



Edmund Gosse, the Friendly Critic . TeaseI Harvest 


'T’het scholarly critic, and poet, 
Edmund Gosse, was bom on 
the 21st of this month just a cen¬ 
tury ago, and the event was 
recorded in the diary of his 
naturalist father in-fewer words 
than those telling of the arrival 
on the same day of “a green 
swallow” sent to him from 
Jamaica. * . ' 

With a father who was a dis¬ 
tinguished writer in zoology, and 
a mother learned in Greek- and 
Hebrew,' it was not surprising 
that Edmund Gosse should have 
talents above, the - ordinary-in 
literature and in languages; but 
he grew up in a pious household 
where religious works were - the 
only books allowed him, and not 
until he was 16, when Charles 
Kingsley obtained a job for him 
in the British Museum Library, 
was he able to devote.. himself 
fully to that study of literature 
Which was to make him one of 
the foremost critics of the day 
and a writer of eminence. 

At 26 Gosse left the British 
Museum to become translator to 


the Board of Trade, and much 
later in life he held the post of 
librarian to the House of Lords. 
So much for his official career. 
Privately, the grave master of 
•learned languages, was one of 
the wittiest and kindliest of ■ 
literary critics, a biographer of 
vast understanding, and a man 
beloved" in-'a '•wide " circle* of 
friends. 

. Much of Gosse’s knowledge of 
the great men of literature was 
gained as a traveller or as a. 
friend by meeting them in their 
homes, and it was turned to 
account in a'succession of en¬ 
chanting studies that gained him 
a European reputation. To him 
also this country owed its first 
knowledge of Ibsen and other 
Scandinavian writers. 

Two of Gosse’s most popular 
works are his lives. of Thomas 
Gray and Algernon Swinburne. 
His finest work, undoubtedly, is * 
his Father and Son, which tells 
of his early years in a household 
of unbending piety. He died in 
1928 honoured the world over. 



Here is a lug of teasels ready for 
drying from this year’s record 
harvest at Elmstone-Hardwicke in 
Gloucestershire. The teasel heads 
are used in milfs for dressing cloth, 
no mechanical means doing the work 
so well. 


ATTEMPTING THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 

HPiie swimming of the English 
Channel by a schoolboy of 
eighteen and the crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean in a tiny yacht by 
two men in their twenties is 
splendid testimony to the. spirit 
of British youth. 

To attempt hazardous projects 
for the sake of achievement alone, 
that is the right spirit ; and 
these triumphs of the summer of 
1949 are clear and direct answers 
to all who complain about youth 
and its seemingly selfish inter¬ 
ests, deploring its lack of enter¬ 
prise. While there are mountains 
still to be climbed, victories still 
to be won, youth will answer the 
challenge. No matter what the 
risk, youth will always attempt 
the seemingly impossible. 

The Roman philosopher Ter- 
tullian coined the phrase “ It is 
certain because it is impossible/' 
believing that what looked im¬ 
possible was meant to # be 
achieved, that what appeared 
beyond human capacity could be 
reached. Defiance of the impos¬ 
sible has always stirred brave 
souls to action. All through the 
ages Man has pitted himself 
against overwhelming forces of 
Nature; and all through the 
ages Man has been winning 
glorious victories over them. 

|n. modern times there have 
perhaps been more triumphs 
over the impossible than in any 
other age. In the air, on the seas 
and under the seas, in space and 
in time, Man has disproved an¬ 
cient beliefs about the impossible. 
He has transformed this world 
by facing the impossible and re¬ 
fusing to admit defeat, 

. The present generation is as 
responsive to the challenge as 
any former generation. It has. 
proved its mettle *in war and 
peace alike. If an impossible but 
worthwhile task be asked of any 
company of young people today 
there will be immediate response. 

"piE times are changing ; many 
" impossibles ” of yesterday 
are commonplace today. But 
we can be quite sure that young 
people will not be content to rest 
on the laurels of their elders ;. 
they will continue to attempt, 
and in due course achieve, the 
countless impossible tasks that 
yet remain. . 


Clear and Brief 

A tale should be judicious, 
clear, succinct, 

The language plain and incidents 
well linked. • 

Tell not as new what everybody 
knows; 

And, new or ofd, still hasten to a 
close. William Cowper 


BOOK OF BOOKS 

The English Bible, a book 
which, if everything else in 
our language should perish, would 
alone suffice to show the whole 
extent of its beauty and power. 

Lord Macaulay 


We Have Been Warned 

The supremely important part 
' which religion has always 
played in the lives of all kinds of 
commimities was stressed by 
Professor E. O. James in . a 
recent address. 

He pointed out that when a 
, people lose their religion, with its 
system of moral values, as the 
foundation of their social life, 
they will turn to believing jn 
“ the mysticism of the totali¬ 
tarian state." 

In our times we have had 
bitter experience of the truth of 
the Professor’s warning : Fascism 
in Italy, Nazism in Germany, 
which brought us years of strife 
and sorrow, and now the philoso¬ 
phy of ' Communism, are all 
forms of this new mysticism of 
the totalitarian state which/like 
an evil flood, can pour into men’s 
minds when their faith crumbles. 


A TIMELY GIFT 

gy a gift of £§, 000,000 to 

’ Britain the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment has once again shown 
its eagerness to help the Mother¬ 
land. In announcing this gift on 
Budget Day in the Australian 
Parliament Mr Chifley, the 
Prime Minister, declared that it 
was a recognition of the further 
contributions the United King¬ 
dom is to make to European re¬ 
vival this year and to assist her 
in her own great effort. 

In other ways, too, Australia 
is contributing to the common 
-cause of the sterling area—reduc¬ 
ing her dollar expenditure as a 
Government and cutting down 
commercial dollar imports. 

Australia has been prospering 
in the past four years, and in her 
prosperity she has not been un¬ 
mindful of the . financial diffi¬ 
culties of the Motherland. 


FAIR PLAY 

Qames not only keep a man in 
health, but give him spirit 
for his work ; they teach him 
how to get on with other men, 
to give way to trifles, to play 
fairly, and to push no advantage 
to extremity. Lord Avebury 



Under the <E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If syntax is a tax-’ 
on schoolchildren!! 


JJENDON traders are asking how 
to improve their service.- 
Tennis champions may be able to 
help. 

3 

4 , 400,000 Canadian yggs have . 
arrived in this country. ___ 
And not only the news has ( / j\^ 
been broken ? 

G 

gOME people have their 
clothes nlade to measure. 

Others have them made to 
wear. 


mi 


THERE is a craze in Paris 
for jewel-studded heels. 
The sort of thing that ought 
to be kept down. 


E AC 
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Newspaper 

THINGS SAID Youth Steps Forward 


one time it was said that the 
dustbins of England would 
fill the soup tureens of France, 
but now conditions have changed 

-and today household waste 

is small in Britain. 

Dr K. G. Fcnelon 
J do not think there will be a 
i third world war. Self- 
preservation is a powerful mo¬ 
tive in human affairs. 

Commissioner Lamb of 
the Salvation A rmy 
Jt would seem that the three Rs 
have given way to the three 
. s—milk, meals, and medicine. 

A Lancashire headmaster 
'Jhm straight path to America’s 
future lies down the middle of 
tJie road, between the unfettered 
power of concentrated wealth and 
the unbridled power of the State. 

General Eisenhower 
T? esteem and appreciate this 
** nation, its patience and its 
;rsistence, and its suffering and 
durance in its service to 
humanity. 

King of Jordan, speaking 
of England 

Just Plain Duty 

>^iien Mr Attlee addressed the 
Trade Union Congress the 
other day he gave a strong and 
timely warning that our progress 
toiward what he termed a j uster 
social order required a higher 
conception of social obligation. 
F;-cause underpaid workers re¬ 
ceived a justifiable rise in wages 
it was neither moral nor econo¬ 
mic that better-paid workers 
should also receive more in order 
that they should maintain, their 
different status. Mr Attlee also 
condemned those who misuse the 
health service and sickness bene- 
.fit, and called for a strong public' 
opinion against such action. 

( Efficiency.and economy in the 
public services requires, as he 
said, the co-operation of the 
citizens—that is, every one of us. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As James Russell Lowell wrote , 
They are slaves who dare not be 
in the right with two or three. 


liter's Table 

LADY hairdresser has decided 
to go in for farming. Ought to 
TuO'iV how to get good crops. 

■ - □ 

gOME.cyclists follow hard and fast 
rules. Hard tyres,-fast speed.* 
1 ’ . S 

international Rugby football 
player has become a magistrate. 
His goal. 

Q 

pEOPLE who find it difficult to 
make ends meet should draw 
tjicir own conclusions. 



!enant on a municipal estate is allowed 
rep up to six liens. He has to run fast. 


JS^ most encouraging feature of 
the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle this 
year was the much bigger pro¬ 
portion of young men and women 
among the audiences than at 
previous conferences of this 
august body. It has been estim¬ 
ated that over 500 local students 
took an enthusiastic part in the 
conference—a recruitment that 
meant over one in ten of all those 
now studying at the Durham and 
Newcastle Colleges of the Univer¬ 
sity of Durham. 

The attendance of these young 
men and women added consider¬ 
ably to the success and enjoy¬ 
ment of this year’s meeting of 
Britain’s wise men. 

—+>— 

EUROPE’S FAITH 

guRELY Europeans could hear 
no more compelling call to 
unity than that of their common 
Christian Faith. It is good news, 
therefore, that the Christian 
Movement for European Unity 
has begun and is seeking affilia¬ 
tion with the European Move¬ 
ment. 

This new Christian Move¬ 
ment was launched at a recent 
meeting organised by Christian 
Action, and it was attended by 
representatives of the Church 
of England, the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church, and the Free 
Churches. The meeting ap¬ 
pointed a provisional com¬ 
mittee among whose members 
are Lady Ravensdale, Lady 
Rhys-Williams, Canon John 
Collins, the Revd Gordon 
Lang, M P, Mr H. S. Goodwin, 
and Mr Douglas Woodruff. 

Millions will pray for the 
success of their efforts. 

• ♦♦— 

The Head Teacher*sJob 

Qne of the modern head 
teacher’s first tasks is to 
infuse into his school purpose, 
individuality, and life, said Mr 
L. T. Taylor speaking at New¬ 
castle not long ago. 

The head teacher, Mr Taylor 
believes, has to give scope for 
the creative activities of young 
people ; to develop in a youth 
the arts of successful democratic 
life, which means encouraging 
him to speak his mind as well as 
write it. The head teacher has 
to encourage the social gifts of 
boys and girls and exploit to the 
full their' relationships to one 
another and to their teachers. . 

- “ The good school,” he said, 
" is'to be assessed not by cTtale 
of examination successes, but by 
the extent to which it has filled 
the years of youth with security, 
graciqusriess, and ordered free¬ 
dom.” : 

THIS IS HONOURABLE : 

^/hat can be more honourable 
-than to have courage 
enough to execute the commands 
of reason and conscience—to 
maintain,- the dignity of our 
nature, and the station assigned 
us ? Jeremy Taylor 

Recipe for Health 

'Y'he surest way to Health, say 
what they will, 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 
Charles Churchill , d 1764 


September, 24, 1949 

Seeing the 
World 

'JhiESE smiling young .women 
walking past Buckingham 
Palace are adding to the store 
of adventure and experience they 
have accumulated since leaving 
their homes in New Zealand and 
Australia. 


Here they are taking a look at 
. London after cycling most of the 
way back from Adelboden in 



Switzerland, where they visited 
the Girl Guides' and Girl Scouts’ 
International Chalet. 


The girl in the white blouse is 
Sea Ranger Valerie Martin, 19, 
of Auckland, N Z, and her com¬ 
panion is Sea Cadet Valma 
Duffield, 19, of Echunga, South 
Australia. 


India Growing 
More Food 

Jndia is aiming at becoming 
self-supporting in food by 
1952. Besides the large-scale 
Government schemes of irriga¬ 
tion and agricultural develop¬ 
ment, local efforts are being made 
to grow food on all available 
lands. In the Province of East 
Punjab all the land' around 
public buildings and rest houses 
is being cultivated. 

The holiday period of colleges 
is being changed, to enable 
students to help in food produc¬ 
tion. Instead of the colleges 
closing down for July, August, 
and September, they will close in 
April and May ? the sowing 
season, and then in October for' 
harvesting. Besides helping in 
the economic life of the province, 
the students will thus have the 
opportunity of coming into touch 
with the peasants, who form 80 
per cent of the population; 


A Founder of the 
American Nation 

'Honouring Governor Winthrop 

J ohn Winthrop is a name that thrills all Americans—there is 
not a schoolboy or girl in the United States who has not 
heard it—and Americans this month will be reading with great 
interest how the tercentenary of the death of “ The Father of New 
England,” as he is called, is being commemorated at the Suffolk 
village which he left in 1629 to become the leader of a little 
group of settlers in the American wilderness. ' 


At Groton, where John Win¬ 
throp was lord of the manor, a 
play called A Pilgrim Father is 
to be performed this week in the 
Women’s Institute; and it is 
hoped that on Sunday afternoon 
an American minister will preach, 
and Americans wall read the 
lessons, in the parish church. A 
window was given to Groton 
Church many years ago by the 
American Wirrthrops in memory 
of their great ancestor. 

Puritan Emigrants 

Quiet Suffolk countryfolk will 
be there, the same sort of people 
among whom John Winthrop 
lived before his religious con¬ 
victions forced him to emigrate 
with other Puritans to the new 
colony of Massachusetts of which 
he became Governor. 

A strange sort of man John 
Winthrop would have seemed to 
us. Gentle, just—even his enemies 
forgave him—yet something of a 
fanatic. Like John Bunyan, he ' 
thought himself a great sinner. 
He was very fond of shooting wild 
fowl with one of the clumsy 
matchlock guns of those days, but 
he was a bad shot and he took 
this as a sign that shooting was 
a sin, and he “covenanted with 
the Lord to give over shooting 
except upon rare and secret 
occasions." 

We can understand better his 
opposition to the “creature 
tobacco," and to the practice of 
“'drinking healths." 

Later, in New England, he got 
the notion that it was super¬ 
stitious to name the days of the 
week and the*) months because 
they are derived from pagan 
sources. Presumably he said in¬ 
stead, the first day, the second 
day; the first month, the second 
month, and so on. 

People ufith religious convic¬ 
tions like those of John Win¬ 
throp were hated by King 
Charles I and his supporters, 
and when Parliament was dis¬ 
solved by the king in 1629, John 
decided to go to New. England 


with the emigrants. “Evil times 
are coming," he wrote, “when 
the Church must fly to the 
wilderness.” 

In March 1629 he sailed from 
Southampton in the Arbella, 
which was accompanied by three 
other ships, all carrying numbers 
of people who sought freedom to 
worship in their own way. 

When, after a voyage of * 66 
days, John Winthrop and his 
followers landed at Salem in the 
colony of Massachusetts, they 
increased that colony from 300 
to over 2000. 

He and his friends settled in 
Boston, where he built a large 
house. This building, which 
would have been a rare treasure 
today, was, unhappily, pulled 
down and used for firewood by 
British soldiers in the War of 
Independence. An old church 
now stands on its site.’ 

John Winthrop had already 
been elected Governor of the 
new community. Its laws were 
severe. No one was allowed civil 
rights unless he were a Church 
member; smoking in public, the 
wearing .of lace with dress, and 
other “frivolities" were for¬ 
bidden, 

A Discreet Man 

The Governor is described at 
this time as. “a discreet and 
sober man, wearing plain apparel, 
assisting in any ordinary labour, 
and ruling with much mildness 
and justice," 

His mildness, indeed, soon got 
him into trouble, for in 1635 he 
was admonished by the ministers 
for being too lenient, and he 
promised to be stricter in future. 
He was elected Governor 12 times 
before his death in 1649. 

It was indeed almost entirely 
due to the wise leadership of 
John Winthrop that the little 
community of earnest Puritans 
was able to survive the perils and 
hardships of the new land. 

John Winthrop was undoubt¬ 
edly one of the Founders of the 
great American nation. 
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The Happy 
Child 

booklet describing how young 
people from' seven to eleven 
can be helped to develop healthily 
has been published by the 
Ministry of Education. It is 
superbly illustrated and has some 
bold things to say about the 
needs cf children. - The booklet 
is for parents, and is called 
Seven to Eleven, Your Children 
at School (Stationery Office, Is). 

Our seven-year-olds, if they are 
healthy, are sturdy little boys and 
girls, and they want every oppor¬ 
tunity and help to make their 
bodies grow to the full. 

m a good school, continues the 
booklet, the children will go out 
every day, if—it is fine, into the 
playground wearing only light 
shoes and knickers and per¬ 
haps a vest. Their limbs will be 
free, and they will like using 
them. There they will lump off 
boxes, climb along ladders, run 
through hoops, turn somersaults 
—not following a fixed set of 
exercises, but choosing one 
activity after another. 

Before they are eight they like 
collecting things. Sometimes this 
is harmless, and sometimes it is 
a worry to their mothers and a 
nuisance to all around—as with 
the small boy who collected 
beetles, which ‘ grew and multi¬ 
plied. But a Rood school will 
find a use even for a collection 
of beetles. 

Good Habits 

Children are always counting, 
says the booklet. Often the 
seven-year-olds can do simple 
shopping, counting pennies and 
getting the right change. / At 
that age they are not interested 
in sums; they want to be doing' 
and to be finding out by counting. 
The booklet emphasises' that it 
is at home that children can best 
learn the good habits which help 
growth most of all. Going to bed 
early and having meals at regular 
times are important points in 
the lives of the seven-to-elevens. 
Thousands of them will doubtless 
be glad to know that (officially) 
they are expected to have dirty 
knees. 

The sort of schools they need 
are not, unfortunately, available 
in sufficient numbers today, but 
the booklet gives an inspiring 
description of the schools of to¬ 
morrow. Whether we get them 
“depends on all those who 'care 
for children, the teachers in the 
schools, and the parents in the., 
homes.” 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


»• 


Tommy Price 

The Sreat Thins ^ 



A feature of the 1949 
speedway season has 
been the scoring of 
So many maxi mu ms 
by Tommy Price, 
of England’s Test 
team for Australia. 


Tommy owned his first motor 
cycle when he was eight, a 
working model built by his 
father. As a boy, nothing 
pleased him more than to 
watch mechanics at work. 
He learned by observation. 


In 1932, when riding at a 
grass track meetingat Barnet, 
he was invited to try speed¬ 
way racing. A failure at first, 
he won prominence when he 
became a Wembley Lion in 
1936. 


Tommy pays attention to 
detail. The night before the 
British Riders’ Champion¬ 
ship three years ago, he spent 
several hours practising starts 
in the deserted Wembley car 
park. 24 hours later he won. 


The Finding and Climbing of Kenya’s Snow-Capped Peak 


Jwo important anniversaries 
connected with Mount 
Kenya, Africa’s second highest, 
mountain, are being celebrated in 
Kenya this month. This year 
is the centenary of the discovery 
of Mount Kenya by, a European; 
and it was first climbed 50 years 
ago this month. 

A missionary. Dr J. L. Krapf of 
the CMS, was the first white 
man to see the mountain. In the 
previous year, 1848, his fellow 
missionary, Johannes Rebmann, 
had seen tall Kenya’s big brother, 
Kilimanjaro, which is 19,565 feet 
high, compared with Kenya’s 
17,040 feet.. People would not 
believe them when they said they 
had seen snow-capped mountains 
in Africa. Geologists solemnly 
assured them that what they saw 
was calcareous earth that looked 
like snow. In fact, Kenya is 
snow-capped all the year round 
and bears about 15 glaciers. 

Fifty years passed before an 
attempt was made to reach 
Kenya’s summit. In September 
1899 Sir Halford Mackinder or¬ 
ganised an expedition, consist¬ 
ing of five other Europeans (in¬ 
cluding two Swiss mountaineers), 
162 natives, and two Masai 
guides. 

It was a hazardous venture, for 
the country round the mountain 
was then dominated by the fierce. 
Masai tribe. The party soon en¬ 
tered hostile country where the 
Masai, concealed in the jungle, 
shot arrows at them, and some of 
the native porters were killed, 


while a poisoned arrow fell at 
Mackinder’s feet The porters 
wanted to give up, but were per¬ 
suaded to go on. Nevertheless, 
the two Masai guides ran away 
one night and Mackinder had to 
find his way without them. 

The expedition passed through 
the dense forests ©n the lower 
parts of the mountain, and 
emerged into the pleasant ex¬ 
panse of grassy meadowland 
called the Alpine zone. Here, at 
10,300 feet, they set up their base 
camp. Two days later someone 
dropped a match that started a 
fire, and they escaped only by 
dashing through the flames/ 

Meanwhile, they had sent a 
party to buy food from a village 

RADIO AMATEURS 
TO THE RESCUE 

'pHERE are times when the 
amateur radio operator per¬ 
forms a humanitarian service. 

This was recently the case in 
New South Wales, Australia, 
when the Macleay River flooded 
a large area, resulting in wide¬ 
spread distress and, in some cases, 
deaths by drowning. As most 
land lines in the flooded area had 
been blown down or damaged, 
reliance had to be placed upon 
wireless communication. 

Radio amateurs managed to get 
messages through to Sydney, call¬ 
ing for blankets, blood plasma, 
and other necessaries, for delivery 
by a flying-boat. 


on the lower slopes, but instead 
of food, the foragers got arrows 
and several were killed. Un¬ 
daunted, Mackinder sent another 
party to get food from a Govern¬ 
ment outpost 90 miles away, 
while he and two Swiss at¬ 
tempted to climb the central 
peak. 

They found climbing extremely 
difficult, and when night fell they 
roped themselves to the rock and 
spent 12 hours in freezing dark¬ 
ness. But next morning they had 
advanced only 50 feet when they 
found their way completely 
blocked and were obliged to re¬ 
turn to the camp. Then they 
tried a route across a glacier, but 
a blizzard overtook them and 
they were only saved by the re¬ 
sourcefulness of one of the Swiss, 
Ollier. 

Their food almost exhausted, 
and with no sigh of the party 
they had sent for more, it seemed 
that Mount Kenya had won. 
But as they were about to start 
the dangerous return journey 
the party arrived with the much- 
needed stores, and Mackinder 
decided on a final attempt on 
the peak. He and the two Swiss 
returned to the glacier and, when 
it was dark, erected a small 
tent for shelter. Next day they 
climbed up another glacier by 
hacking steps in the ice, reached 
the rock above it. and at midday 
stood on the summit of Mount 
Kenya. 

No man stood there again for 
30 years. 


' The Children's Newspaper, September 24, I?I? 

Joe Hillary’s 
Holiday 

Probably no other boy at Leea^ 
Modern School—or any 
other English school, for that 
matter—has had such an en¬ 
thralling holiday-adventure story 
to tell as Joe Hillaby, aged 16, of 
Headingley. 

For seven weeks he hitch-hiked 
across France, Italy, and Switzer¬ 
land at a total cost of £7. never 
spending more than five shillings 
in any one day. He “thumbed ” 
lifts and slept in any odd place 
he could find, in barns and under 
haystacks, sometimes simply 
lying in the open at the side of 
the road. 

He first went through Brittany 
and made for Paris. Then he 
* travelled down the valley of the 
Loire and reached the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Next he found his way 
to Rome, and after seeing her 
glories, turned north and visited 
Venice and Milan, and from 
there went to Switzerland. When 
he reached home he had covered 
3000 miles. 


Easier Voyage 

“gEASiCK? No, of course not. We 
travelled on an aluminium- 
funnelled ship.” 

You might well hear such a 
remark in the near future, for 
engineers claim that by building 
its upper parts of aluminium, 
> keeping the weight below decks, 
a ship rolls less. 

The steamer Queen of the 
Channel, has already been fitted 
with an aluminium funnel. 


“How’s Your Arithmetic?” 
Competition Result 

Tn No 12 of the C N weekly com¬ 
petitions, the First Prize of a 
NEW BICYCLE goes to: 

David Wilson, 

“Dalton,” Gillas Lane, 
Houghton-le-Spring, 

Co Durham, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Cameras have been 
awarded to Ronald Cowe, Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyne, 5; Robert D. 
Fathers. Bradford; Irene Harper, 
Carnmoney; Pauline Howarth, 
Bromley Cross, Lancs; Michael 
Tucker, Downend. 

8 25 2 19 11 
Here is the 21 3 20 12 9 

Correct 4 16 13 10 22 

Solution: '17 14 6 23 5 

15 7 24 1 18 


EPIC OF THE SANTA MARIA—-The Famous Voyage of Christopher Columbus (4) 



The sailors had been frightened because the Next day a shout of joy arose from the Pinta, The sailors despaired of ever finding land to the Some days later birds were seen flying south- 

wind was always from the East. They feared and they hailed the Santa Maria saying they West. They became mutinous and plotted to west. The Captain of the Pinta said the birds 

there would never be a wind to take them could see land. All prayed in gratitude. But throw Columbus oyerboard and return home, must be flying towards land, and suggested 

home. Then a strong West wind sprang up. the “land" turned out to be only a cloud. saying he had been accidentally drowned. the shipsshculd follow them. Columbus agreed. 

Another instalment of the picture-story of this great historical voyage will appear next week 
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BILL and JILL, the C N twins, visit the caves at Cheddar 
A tale of treasure 
found on . /■; 



The Day That 
Never Was 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 



“ l t’s like, fairyland,’' said Jill 

I Watson to her twin brother 

A Bill. “Just look at the 
beautiful reflection in this water.” 

The twins, with .their Uncle 
Dick, were visiting the marvellous 
stalactite caves at Cheddar. 

Bill bent his head down to gaze 
into the rock pool where the 
surface of the still water acted 
like a mirror. The stalactites, 
looking like coloured icicles, but 
actually formed by deposits of 
limestone in the water con¬ 
stantly dripping from the roof of 
the cave, caused a reflection in 
the pool which looked like a . 
beautiful mountain village. Bill 
was so lost in wonder at the sight 
that he could scarcely tear him¬ 
self away until Jill nudged him. 

“Come on! ” she said. “There’s 
still lots more to see and the 
rest of the party have gone on. 
We don’t want to be left behind.” 

The twins, turning away from 
the pool, hurried through the 
cave to overtake Uncle Dick and 
the others, who were climbing a 
flight of steps cut in the rock. 

As they did so, Bill saw some¬ 
thing white flutter down the 
steps. He stooped to pick it up. 
It was a sheet of paper on which 
a map of some kind had been 
- drawn. One of the party must 
have dropped it, but Bill did not 
know which, because they were 
all strangers to him. 

A T °* the s ^ e P s guide, 

who had paused to let the 
party of visitors gather around 
him, was explaining that stalac¬ 
tites took a thousand years to 
grow an inch. 

Bill touched, the arm of a 
stranger who he thought might 
have dropped the sheet of paper. 

“Is this yours?” he asked. 

The guide stopped talking and 
looked pointedly at Bill. Several 
people, said “Ssh!” Uncle Dick 
frowned at him. 

“Be quiet, Bill,” he said. “We 
can’t hear what the guide is say¬ 
ing.” 

Bill blushed and felt very un¬ 
comfortable. He put the piece of . 
paper in his pocket, and very 
soon forgot about it. 

It was not until the tour of the 
cave was over and they came out ' 
in the sunlight' that Bill felt the 
piece of paper and wondered if 
he ought to do something about 
trying to find the owner.- 

But the party was already dis¬ 
persing. Some of the people were 
setting oft to explore the famous 
Gorge, others were returning to 
' waiting coaches or going in 
search of a meal. 

A restaurant had caught Uncle 
Dick’s attention. 

“This looks a good place for 
lunch,” he said. “And I’m starv¬ 
ing.” 

When they were seated at their 
table ' Jill began to look 
through a guide book sh^.had 
just bought. Bill was gazingriover 
her shoulder when his attention 
was caught by a map. 

He pulled the piece of paper 
out of his pocket and spread it 
out on the table. 

“Look!” he said. “These two 


are almost the same. This draw¬ 
ing that I picked up must be a 
map of the caves, except that 
someone has added a lot of extra 
dotted lines as if to mark tunnels 
that aren't shown to the public.” 

“That’s right,” agreed- Jill. 
“The guide did say that they are 
still exploring new tunnels that 
aren’t open yet. Perhaps he 
dropped it.” 

“Then why didn’t he say so?” 
asked Bill. “No, I think it was 
dropped by someone else.”' 

Bill gazed round the restaurant. 
He saw two men seated at a 
small table. One of them was 
searching, his pockets. On a 
sudden impulse Bill walked over 
to him. 

“Excuse me, sir, does this 
belong to you? I picked it up 
as we were going through the 
caves.” 

man took the map with an 
exclamation of relief. 

“Thanks. Yes, it is mine, and 
I’m very grateful to you.” 

Bill Went back to join Jill and 
Uncle Dick.' At the other table 
the two men were talking 
earnestly together, and every now 
and again looking in the direction 
of Uncle Dick and hie twins, as if 
discussing them. 

All at once the two men seemed 


to reach an important decision. 
They stood up and came to the 
twins’ table. The owner of the 
map addressed him seif t to Uncle 
Dick. 

“May we join you, sir?” he 
asked, “There’s something we 
should like to discuss .with you.- 
This young man of yours is 
obviously unusually -intelligent 
and honest. So, no doubt, his 
father is, too.” 

“I’m not his father,” explained 
Uncle Dick. “I’m his uncle.” 

“More or less the same,” said 
the stranger. “But before we go 
any further perhaps we had 
.better introduce ourselves. My 
name is Lynch. My friend here 
is Mr Tucker. We are going into 
partnership to explore these 
caves. As you probably know, 
these cliffs contain many other 
caves and tunnels apart from 
those which are open to the 

public. In fact, there must be 
miles of tunnels which have 

never been entered at all.” 

“But what do you expect to 
find?” asked JilL 

J^vnch sank his voice to a mys¬ 
terious whisper. 

“Treasure!” he said in low 

tones. “Pirate treasure—gold and 
jewels.” 

“But why are you telling us all 
this?” asked Bill. 

“Because it’s going to need 
money,” said Lynch. “Mr Tucker 
here is a fairly rich man and is 
going to put up most of the 

money, but we could do with 
another partner, and because you 
were so honest and straight¬ 
forward about returning this map 
I want to give your uncle a 
chance to come in with' us and 
share in the fortune that is wait¬ 
ing to be picked up under these 
cliffs.” 

Continued on page 10 


Think of a Country! 


C N Competition No 18 

WIN YOUR OWN RADIO! 

• £5 in Prizes for Runners-Up 

TTere is the eighteenth in our series of weekly competitions, and this , 

** time general knowledge will help yon a lot.- You all know that 
every country has a.national flag, but apart from this there is sometimes 
a special object that has become associated through the years with one 
particular land. Now below you see pictured nine such examples. 
Number 8, for instance, is the White Cross of Switzerland. Can yon 
tell which country is associated with each of the others ? As usual 
there will be an all-mains “ Mighty Midget ” Radio for the best 
. correct entry and Ten Ten-shilling Notes for runners-up, ' 

WHAT TO DO: In pen 
or pencil make a numbered 
list of the countries you 
associate with each of the 
devices illustrated. Use a 
postcard, or a piece of plain 
paper, make quite sure that 
you add your name, address, 
.and age at the top right- 
hand corner and then cut 
Tout and attach to it the 
competition token \ marked 
“ C N Token " and given at 
the foot of the back page of 
this issue).: Ask your parent, 
guardian, or teacher to sign 
your completed entry as 
being your own written 
work and post it to: 

C N Competition No 18, 

5 Carmelite‘Street, 
London, £ C 4 (Comp), 

to ‘ arrive by Friday/ Sep¬ 
tember 30 . 

Remember to write your, 
answers as .neatly as you 
can because handwriting in 
relation to age will be taken 
-into account when judging. 

N JB—These competitions 
are open to all readers 
under 17 in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. No reader 
may send more than one 
attempt in each competi¬ 
tion and a C-N Token must 
be attached. The Hditor’s 
decision will be final, v ' 
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AEROMODELL1NG 


THE MODERN hobby 

FOR MODERN YOUTH 

Leading aviation designers of today learned much of their early knowledge by 
building and flying model aircraft ; aeromodelling is a recognised R.A.F. hobby. 
Are you one of the hundreds of thousands now joining in this grand sport, hobby 
and pastime? No special skill is needed to start, no expensive workshop is required, 
just a few simple tools and you can begin. There are over 700 dubs in the country— 
club and individual contests and opportunities of earning a place in international 
teams. To encourage would-be aeromodellers we will send you FREE OF CHARGE 
a specimen copy of the 64-page “ AEROMODELLER the^monthly magazine for all 
Who build and fly. their models. Send your name and addriss today with 2jd. stamp 
postage for your copy. 

AEROMODELLER (CN1), The Aerodrome, Stanbridge, near Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
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WITH 
BIRO MINOR 



The invention of Biro, the ball-point pen, has 
changed the world's method of writing. There 
is no nib to splutter or cross and no need to 
fill from an inkpot. The special ink dries as it 
writes, so there is no need for blotting paper. 

All these improvements in writing are found in 
the Biro Minor—plus the fact that four colour 
inks are available: red, green, royal-blue and 
black. Each Biro Minor is coloured to match the 
ink inside and you can fit a refill in a flash. A 
protector cap enables you to carry Minors in 
your pocket or satchel. 

Biro Minor is the modern writing instrument 
for modern boys and girls. If you’ve any 
writing to do, Biro Minor will do the job 
quicker, better, and you’ll find it a'pfeasure. 

BIRO MINORS: 4|l| each (inc. tax) 

REFILL INSERTS: 2/3J each (inc. tax) 

'"Bl1 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE 
SOCCER 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
NO DICE.. 


•4c 

» a/l 

irA nr V 


NO 

BLOWING.. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


Played with 22 mlnia* 
ture men, tall and goals. 
All the thrills of real 
Football 1 Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal saves, 
n]unes, etc. Colours of 
all league clubs available, 
iend 3d. stamp for full 
details 


3E*. A. ADOLPH, 17 The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
1 Kent. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A flue unused ?ct of New Zealand Victory 
Btamp'. showing Lake Mathieson, King George 
VI and Pail lament, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with flic Union Jaek in the background, a 
quotition ftoin one of Mr. Churchill's great 
Hattie of Butain meehe«?, and the V sign, 
designs truly sunbohsing the sources of Peace, 
Stleustli, and Victory, B'mt free to all appli¬ 
cants for Appiovals enclosing 2Jd. postage. 

R.D.HARRISON.ROYDOH, WARE 

★BRITISH EMPIRE PACKET* 

including 

AIRMAIL, also WATERMARK DETEC- 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE, all sent 
absolutely free to applicants for ray 
famous Approvals. Enclose 3d. for postage. 

-A. ROBERTS- 


j IB Thistledene, EAST MOLESEY, Surrey | 



50# STAMPS FREE 


Write for Approvals and 
how to get free gift, 
enclosing 24d. stamp. 

Flora! Company, 36 Fassett Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames 


Bit. COLOMALS (used) 
(inti Obs. FREE FRENCH) 

Approval Selections on request. 

S. OGDEN, 

103 Bennett St. # HYDE, CHES. 


FIJI & CUBA PACKET FREE !! 

YOU ARE IN TUCKM We will send ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to YOU for YOUR collection, a magnificent 
packet of stamps, winch includes this illustrated attrac¬ 
tive stamp from the South Pacific cannibal iSiand of FIJI 
showing natives sailing in an Oiitiiggri Canoe, and also 
a special War Tax stamp fiom the We^t Indian island 
republic of CUBA showing the “ V ” for Victory. And 
this is not all; in addition we will include rnoie stamps 
FREE such a% JAPAN (Chrysanthemum Crest); 
pictorial UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA (Springbok), 
new SAAR and a very old CANADIAN issue. 

Just 3sk for Fiji and Cuba Packet Free and send 
us 3d. in stamps for our porting costs—in return we will 
send not only this Absolutely Fue Packet but also some 
of our Famous Windsor Approvals which everyone likes 
so much As an extra gilt will also send fice one 
M our illustrated pages of lovely stamps. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CA), DCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



The* Children's Newspaper, September 24, 1949 


Jig-Saw Old Cathedral 
Puzzle Made New 


XU e were writing the other day 
of archaeology as a pursuit 
which develops our detective 
faculties. It often calls for the 
solution of an elaborate jig-saw 
puzzle, as the investigators of the 
Roman villa at Lullmgstone in 
Kent have come to realise. 

The C N has already described 
some of the valuable discoveries 
made there by Lieut-Colonel G. 
W. Meates and his band of 
volunteer helpers. 

Now comes the news that 
thousands of pieces of coloured 
plaster which' formed the walls 
of a room of the fourth-century 
villa have been picked up. They 
are of many tints and some of 
them reveal portions of human 
figures, such as an arm with 
bangles encircling its closely fit¬ 
ting sleeve, and the part of a foot 
with an anklet. There are also 
fragments showing scrolls, an 
Ionic column, and a bird on a 
bough. 

To piece together these frag¬ 
ments and thus discover^the kind 
of art which pleased our Roman 
rulers 15 centuries ago is, states 
Colonel Meates, a jig-saw puzzle 
“that will probably take a whole 
winter to solve.” 


TLTodern craftsmen have blended 
their . skill with that of 
medieval masons and wood¬ 
workers in restoring Manchester 
Cathedral, which has just been 
reopened. 

In 1940 this fine building was 
heavily blitzed, and at the time 
it seemed impossible that the 
shattered choir could ever rise 
again in all its old splendour. 
However, the thousands of frag¬ 
ments, including the remnants of 
the delicately-carved choir stalls, 
were carefully collected and fitted 
together, and where there were 
blank spaces modern carvers set 
to and skilfully matched the old 
work. 

Splendid work has also been 
done in other parts of Man¬ 
chester Cathedral. The cun¬ 
ningly-carved bosses on the roofs 
of the aisles and chapels, the 
mullions, and the gargoyles—all 
have been restored or carved 
anew' by 20th-century craftsmen. 

Work is still going on in the 
Chapel of the Manchester Regi¬ 
ment, which received the full 
force of the bomb. 

The walls have been rebuilt on 
a concrete platform which rests 
on solid rock 30 feet below. 


The Day That Never Was 


Continued from page 9 

“That’s very generous of you,” 
smiled Uncle Dick doubtfully. 
“But what proof have you that 
there really is a fortune to be 
found?” 

“First, the map, w'hich is a copy 
that I have made from one in a 
very old document,” said Lynch. 
“But more important are the 
pages of an old diary kept by a 
man who lived in this Gorge two 
hundred years ago, and who 
made a habit of exploring the 
caves long before anyone thought 
of exhibiting them to the public.” 

TJc took a leather wallet from 
his pocket and carefully drew" 
out a sheaf of old, faded pages 
covered with a spidery hand¬ 
writing. 

“These are the pages of his 
diary for the > ear 1752,” said 
Lynch. “Read them and you will 
see how he had to crawl on hands 
and knees through the narrow 
tunnels—for they hadn’t been 
opened up as they are today— 
with only a tallow- candle to light 
his way.” 

“How thrilling! ” exclaimed Jill. 
“And did he really find treasure? 
And how did it get there?” 

“He found it all right, as you 
will discover when you read this 
diary,” Lynch assured her. “As 
to how it got there, lots of pirates 
and smugglers made use of the 
lonely north Somerset coast in 
the old days.” 

“But if he found the treasure 
why did he leave it there?” asked 
Jill. 

Lynch pointed to one of the 
faded pages 

“See what it says here,” he 
said. “This is an entry for the 
12th of September, 1752. ‘I am 
in despair. Returned by way of 
the main tunnel to begin bring¬ 
ing out my treasure, I discovered 
that a fall of rock had blocked 
the tunnel for, as near as I can 
judge, fifty feet. It is im¬ 
possible to move so much rock. 
The treasure will remain in its 
hiding place for ever.’ And that’s 
why he didn’t bring ofit his 
treasure. But today, with modern 
methods, it should be a simple 
matter to reopen the tunnel.” 


Uncle Dick’s imagination had 
been fired; at first he had 
been suspicious. Now his eyes 
gleamed with excitement. 

“It’s one of the most romantic 
stories I ever heard,” he said. 

Meanwhile, Bill had picked up 
the page. He and Jill engaged for 
some moments in a low, excited 
conversation. Then Bill turned 
to his uncle. 

“We think you and Mr Tucker 
ought to make more inquiries 
about this before you accept 
Mr Lynch’s story.” 

Mr Lynch scowled darkly. 

“We couldn’t afford to make 
this public. It must be kept 
secret. The owners of the caves 
are exploring new' tunnels all the 
time. If we don’t act quickly 
they might find the treasure 
before we do.” 

“Jill and I have talked it over.” 
said Bill. “We don’t believe there 
w as any treasure.” 

Lynch sprang to his feet. 

“I’m not staying here to be 
insulted by these kids. The boy 
is as good as calling me a 
swindler.” 

"(Jncle Dick and Mr Tucker 
were both looking puzzled 
and upset. * 

“These papers are fakes! ” cried 
Bill. 

“Do you realise what you are 
saying?” asked Uncle Dick. “How 
can you be so sure?” 

“Because there never w T as such 
a day as the 12th of September, 
1752,” said Bill. 

“The boy must be crazy!” 
roared Lynch 

“Oli, no! - 1752 was the year 
when our calendar w r as reformed, 
and eleven days were dropped m 
September. The- day after the 
2nd was the 14th!” cried Bill. 
Then as Lynch jumped to his feet 
Bill shouted: “Where is he 
going? Stop him!” 

JJut , there was no stopping 
Lynch. He was already dash¬ 
ing au'ay at full speed. He had 
been bow'led out. It would be a 
long time before he tried to cheat* 
anyone else. 

Look ont for more of Bill ami Jill 



SHILLING 

PACKETS 

15 diff. ALGERIA - - 1/- 

15 diff. AUSTRALIA - 1/- 

25 diff. BALKANS - - 1/- 

25 diff. CANADA - - 1/- 

25 diff. CHINA - - - 1/- 

50 diff. DENMARK - - 1/- 

25 diff. FRENCH COLS. 1/- 
25 diff. JAPAN' * - - 1/- 

10 diff. MANCHUKUO - 1/- 
25 diff. SPAIN - - - 1/- 

Or 3 for 2 6 ; 6 for 5'-. Complete 
io packets (240 stamps) for 8/-i 

All keen collectors should see our 
noted new style Appro\als. Please 
ask for a selection. 

E. M. KIRKNESS & Co., 

"Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex 


ANOTHER STAMP BARGAIN 

When the Japanese invaded Malaya, a 
number of the Malayan stamps were over¬ 
printed by them. This week we are making 
the following special offer of these scarce 
j o\ crprmts: 

5 different (catalogued 9s. 5d.) for only 
3s. 6d. 

5 others (different from the foregoing; 

catalogued 12s. 9d.) for only 4s. 
or the two lots, ten stamps in all 
(catalogued £1 2s. 2d.), for only 7s. 

CASH WITH ORDER 
When ordering , please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Appiotal Sheets . 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN (Dept. 542), 
South Hackney, London, E.9, 

Engla nd_ _ Established 1880 



COLONIAL PACKET 

Including this fine stamp to^all 
requesting our famous Approvals 
and enclosing 3d, stamp. 
Whitfield King Catalogue, Part II, 
1949 Foreign Countries , 15/6 plus 
9d. postage. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. 

(DEPT. C N) 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l. 


30 


DIFFERENT 

EMPIRE 


FREE! 


Yes, 30 different, inc. LARGE K. <4. V. 
Pictorials; Jubilee and many other good 
stamps A superb pkt. Fice (NO! catch) 
to collectois asking to see my Amazing 
Approvals 3d must be sent to cover my 
postage & Bargain lists. (Without Ap¬ 
proval* nice If-.) WRIGHT'S STAMPS 
SHOP, Dept. 24, Palace Street, 
Canterbury, Kent. 


CAPTAIN COOK STAMP 

Splendid new stamps have just been issued 
in the South Sea Islands named after the 
famous Captain Cook. I am offering one of 
these new stamps Mint ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to anyone asking to see my Approval 
Books. Just send 2jd. stamp for postage 

J. MARTIN 

69 Henley Avenue, Worth Cheam, Surrey 



Including £his stamp (Cat. 9d.) to all 
requesting our Discount Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (DEPT. C N) 

99 DARTMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2. 
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LING FO-FIZZ 

is the 

ORIGINAL 



IT’S SWEETENED 
IN 2° BAGS 


Lingfo-FIZZ 
the fizzy 
Soft Drink 
Powder! 


A Straw 
with 
each bag 

Loose 
Id. per 
quarter oz , 


Ffi»feiz z! 

IT’S A W'Zl 


"Three delicious varieties: 

uSn. stravjbwrt 
and PWtAPPLE 


Ask for 
LING FO 

FIZZ 

and so get 
the best l 



made by 

JOSEPH LINGFORD & SONS, LTD; 

BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 


tr—STAMPS— 

I RANKIN of PAISLEY has pleasure 
! in introducing his new Approval 
j Selections for the J UNIOR COLLEC- 
j TOR. They are well worth seeing so 
[ write, without delay, and accompany 
I your application with a 2 id. stamp for 
postage. In addition to the Approvals 
yon will receive FREE the complete 
mint set of four large bi-coloured 
stamps, commemorating the -13AHA- 
WALPUR Silver Jubilee—a really 
splendid gift and ■ a worthwhile 
addition to your collection. Remember 
—write SOON, as obviously such a 
wonderful offer cannot be held out 
indefinitely. 

ROBERT RANKIN, 

5 CROOKETON DRIVE, RALSTON. 
PAISLEY. SCOTLAND 


Best Stories by. the 
Best Writers 

ARGOSY 

hlonthly 1 [6 


10 RUSSIA FREE 

If you ask to see my Approvals and enclose 
2 jd. stamp, I send FREE ten stamps from 
RUSSIA, which include Czarist and Soviet 
issues, overprinted and surcharged stamps 
and imperforate items. Don't miss it! 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


— Q CCVIHTOil" 





MODEL 

CONSTRUCTION SETS 

0 Enamelled in Bright Colours. 0 Attrac¬ 
tively Boxed. 0 Instruction Booklet with Each 
et Suitable AH Ages , 0 Will Last a Lifetime . 

AN EDUCATIONAL TOY THAT IS 
IDEAL FOR XMAS AND ALL THE 

YEAR ROUND. 

/ 

Instructive — Unbreakable. 

In Two Sizes : No. 2, 10/-. 

No. 4, 17/6. 

0 Post Free. Send Cash with Order to : 

COVI NTO NS LTD. 

9 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Livingstone Again CAUGHT BY 

the Tide 


LONG ARM OF 
COINCIDENCE 

J^ast week the CN gave a pic¬ 
ture of the new Livingstone 
plaque at Newstead, and, in relat¬ 
ing the story of the great mis¬ 
sionary’s association with Byron’s 
old home, told how he went 
post-haste from his home at 
Kolobeng to save the life of F. 
W. Webb. Now comes one of 
those strange freaks of chance 
which we call coincidence. On 
the very day when that story 
of the Livingstone plaque at New¬ 
stead ivas sent to press a letter 
arrived by air mail from South. 
Africa with this news of the plac¬ 
ing of a plaque on Livingstone's 
old house at Kolobeng! 

exciting discovery has been 
made by Mr W. J. Spencer, 
of the Public Works Department, 
Bechuanaland, writes our South 
African correspondent. 

A hundred years ago David 
Livingstone discovered Lake 
Ngama, and then he went to live 
at Kolobeng, in Bechuanaland, 
where Sechele, chief of the 
Bakwena received him gladly. 

The Bakwena lived in dire 
poverty because of continued 
drought, and Livingstone showed 
them how to build a dam and a 
canal to irrigate their gardens 
from the tiny Kolobeng River. 

Sechele was so pleased that he 
ordered his people to build' a 
smithy, a school, and a house for 
Livingstone, the.only permanent 
home he ever had in Africa. 

When Mr Spencer was visiting 
Bakwena territory recently he 
came across the ruins of Living¬ 
stone’s house. These were 
covered with bush, as also was 
the grave where the missionary’s 
daughter Elizabeth was buried. 

The undergrowth has now been 
cleared, and a plaque to mark 
the site has been erected. 


'The Bronze Cross (the Scouts’ 
V C) has been awarded to 18- 
year-old Rover Scout J. A. Rees, 
and, posthumously, to 13-year-old 
Scout J. H. Davies, both of the 
14th Cardiff (Lord Mayor’s Own) 
Group, in recognition of their 
selfless gallantry in going to the 
rescue of two boys in danger of 
drowning. 

When Rover Scout Rees real¬ 
ised that two Scouts, Wiggins 
and Glossop, were caught by the 
tide on a causeway leading to 
Sully Island, near Cardiff, he 
went to their help. 

Scout Davies, watching from 
the mainland, saw Glossop fall 
into the sea. He swam out and 
held on to him. Meanwhile, a 
boat had put out; but before it 
could reach them, Davies, ex¬ 
hausted, went under. Glossop 
was rescued, but Davies could not 
be found. 

Rees and Wiggins, who had 
gone on,- were swept off the 
causeway by the sea. Support¬ 
ing Wiggins in the water, Rees 
swam with him toward the shore. 
A youffg woman swam out, and 
together they managed to get 
him ashore. 


Dollars From 
Daffodils 

J)affodils grown in New Zea- 
‘ land have been on sale in 
Honolulu and San Francisco re¬ 
cently. They were flown about 
5000 miles from Auckland in less 
than 21 hours. 

Up to four shillings a dozen 
was paid in dollars by buyers who 
were impressed by the freshness 
of the flowers after their long 
journey.* 

The growers are planning to 
earn more dollars for New 
Zealand by exporting roses and 
anemones by air. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Who’s Been Eating My Turnips? 


“^Tho’s been eating my 

, turnips?” cried Farmer 
angrily *as he looked at his 
plundered field. Bits of chewed 
peel were strewn around, 
turnips had been eaten right 
through, and many more had 
just been nibbled round and 
left. 

“Come along! Own up! 
Was it you Rabbits?” he 
demanded, as several brown 
heads popped 
out’ of the 
hedgerow. 

. ' “W e 11, w e 
li a d a few 
when we were 
very hungry,” 
confessed the 
First Rabbit. 

“B u t we’ve 
found a nice 
clover :field 
now,” said the 
Second Rabbit. 

“And anyway, 
we ate ours 
s t r ^ i.g .h t 
through, peel 
' and all, so we 
didn’t make 

this mess. You’d better ask 
the Hares.” 

“Come along! Own up! 
Was it you Hares?” demanded 
Farmer next, as Long Ears 
and a relation slipped through 
a hole in the hedge. 

“Well, we had a few when 
we were very hungry,” owned 
Long Ears. 



“But we’ve found a field of 
sow thistles now,” said the 
Second Hare. “We ate ours 
up, and of course we peeled 
them, but didn’t make all this 
mess. You’d better ask the 
Rats.” 

“Come along! Own up! 
Was it you Rats?” demanded 
Farmer then, as a dozen beady 
eyes peered at him from the 
hedgebottom. 

“p h, no!” 
4 - Med the 

naughty- Rat 
Leader. “We 
wouldn’t 
dream of it!” 

S o Farmer 
pretended to 
go home. But 
after a while 
he crept back 
and peeped 
over the hedge. 
And there were 
the Rats. 
Gnaw! Gnaw! 
they went, 
round turnip 
after turnip, 
till they found 
a specially 
sweet one. And all the time 
they threw bits of peel around. 

“Now I’ve caught you!” 
cried Farmer. “From- now 
onwards I am your enemy. 
For you do not just take food 
you need, but # spoil massed 
more as well.” 

So now all Farmers make 
war on Rats. J. T. 


... w Htth 

hk& & SAID TESSA 


Terry and Tessa watch a pair 

of shoe uppers being stitched.. 



We've come to 
watch a pair 
of children’s 
shoes being 
stitched.... 


Z. 



Those flat things 
are called 


r ...have got 
to be stitched, 
This is 
Mrs Attwell, 
one of our 
stitchers. 

She stitches 
the pieces 
of leather . 
together 


Yes,you watched them) 
being cut out round 
cardboard patterns 
didn't you?.... Now ! 
the seams.. i 

^WeYe~go!ngTo~have 

a row of mile holes 
along this seam 
for decoration. , 



NEXT MON TH T he Chil A e H i ee . ° so / e and heel 
being stitched to o shoe . 


^LLxa /{< 


5 CHILDREN'S SHOES 




W DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE WITH 

W \ 

| A CREAMY TOFFEE CENTRE 
IN THE PERFECT POCKET PACK 



JOHN MACKINTOSH * (OnS ITQ.. HAtif 



PHOTOGRAPHS .any size thrown on Severn 
larger than life size if desired at very few 
feet distance from screen. Jfferely insert snap, 
photograph, drawing, stamps, ordinary 
picture cards, or any document and you can 
enlarge to Goliath proportions, projecting 
actual colourings. Simply plug in to your 
electTic light circuit. Will produce enlarge¬ 
ments when focused direct on to the sensitised 
paper in a dark room, 70/6. Tost, pack. 2/6. 
GREAT SALE OF 



!uemm 

ARMY 
JERKINS J 2 fc 


PQ5T rfi V3 

A first grade supple 
solid - leather jerkin. 
Army regulation quality. 
Worth £5. A warm 
garment made for N.Z. 
_ forces will last many 

years. Worn over or under jacket or as a 
separate garment. Ideal for golf, motoring, 
sports or hard wear. State chest measure¬ 
ment. Buy NOW. No Traders. Brand New. 

12 / 6 . Post, etc., T /3. 

NO MOItE TO PAY. A magnificent scientific job 
with new improved one second focus. Oystai- 
clcar lenses, unbreakable, 4/6, post, etc., 6d. 
W.D. BINOCULARS, etc. MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. Send for Bumper 
List.* HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 
196-200 Colclharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction tondoa, S.E-5. 
OJ1N1 ALL PAY SATURDAY 


BWOCULARS 
ALL5P0RT5 MOM 
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The Bran Tub 


TIME FOR WORK 

rj^HEY had been discussing the 
habits of various authors 
who did most of their work at 
night. • • 

“What about cur friend Scribb¬ 
ler?” asked one. “His best work is 
done by day—when he mows the 
lawn and keeps the garden tidy.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Venus is in the 
south-west. I n 
the m e r n i n g 
Mars is in the 
east. The picture 
; the Moon 
>*clock on 
l e s d a y 
morning, Sep¬ 
tember 21. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Spotted Xuisanee. The moth 
fluttered forward, coming to rest 
oil the fence. Don moved closer 
to investigate. Its white wings 
were about two inches across and 
were spotted with black. A 
yvellow line marked the forewings. 

- “A currant moth,” said Farmer 
Gray, joining Don. 

“I thought it was a magpie,” 
answered the boy in surprise. 

“Either name is correct,” 
replied the farmer. 

“Sometimes the spots are dark 
brown,” explained Farmer Gray. 
“The name currant moth is due. 
to the caterpillars, which feed on 
the leaves of ' currant bushes, 
where they cause considerable 
damage.” 


Jacko Goes Blackberrying 




“ lT’S a beautiful afternoon,” said Mother Jacko to her errant son one day. 

I “I think you could spend it more profitably blackberrying than 
in worrying me.” Jacko took the 44 hint ” and set off with visions before 
him of juicy blackberries. But blackberrying is tiring work, and when he 
had finished picking—and eating—he sat down for a nap. The birds grate¬ 
fully “ made hay while'the sun shone,” and when Jacko awoke very few 
blackberries were left to show for his afternoon's work. 

? COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Traveller’s Joy 

Traveller’s Joy, or wild 



A Rhymed Riddle 

Why is a book much like a tree? 
You’re wondering how this 
can be? 

But with the answer you’ll 
agree— - - • * 

Because they both have leaves, 
you seel 

TRY THIS 

^sk a friend to stand against a 
walk with his heels together 
and touching the wall, and then 
challenge him to pick up a penny 
placed on the floor 15 inches from 
the wall, without lifting his heels. 

He will probably think it easy 
to bend down, and pick up the 
penny, but let him try. It will be 
surprising if he can do it without 
lifting his heels. 

\ f /. 


THEY SHOULD 
WORRY 

“ Look at all the 
other poor folk 
struggling for a 
bus.” i 


clematis, scrambles all over 
the hedgerows, festooning them 


with its long, 



trailing stems. 
These s terns 
are square 
and j o i n, t e d 
wherever fc h e 
stalk of a leaf or 
flower grows. 

The four 
greenish - white, 
petal-like sepals, 
which form the 
the flower sur¬ 
round a great 
many stamens. 
They are scented and attract 
numerous insects, but these 
visitors', only get pollen. The 
flowers contain ho nectar. 

Traveller’s Joy flourishes on a 
chalk or limestone soil, and 
becomes most conspicuous during 
autumn, when it drapes the 
hedgerows with a mantle of 
feathery plumes. It is then 
better ‘ known as “Old Man’s 
Beard.” 

HEADS OFF! 


HARD TACK 

old salt was telling tales 
of his days , in sailing ships.' 
“And during the 48 hours that 
the storm lasted we had no time 
for meals; I just took a bite at 
the wheel.” 

“You must have found it.pretty 
tough, I expect,” ‘remarked a 
sceptical listener. 


Definitions 

Gammy Simple has queer ideas 
concerning the meaning of 
some words, as these examples 
show. 

Dust—Mild with the juice 
squeezed out. 

Fan—A thing to brush warm 
off with. 

Snoring—Letting off sleep. 


JTour letters : a word meaning 
strip; 

Change heads—then take this, or 
you’ll trip; 

Change again, and to venture is 
‘made; 

Once again: when you travel it’s 
paid;. 

A new head—it’s March mad, of 
course; 

With another it makes a she- 
. horse; 

Still, another, uncommon in¬ 
deed; 

And last change makes a Biblical 

Weed. . Ansivcr next week 

One Point of View 

The rural farmer had just 
returned from his first visit 
to London. _* 

“What do ; you think of 
London?” he.was asked. 

“What do I think of it?” 
echoed the farmer. “Why, it’s 
just' a lot of good farm land 
spoiled by mortar and bricks.” 

FISHERMAN'S BOOTY 

A FISHERMAN thought he was 
** cute , 

When he baited his hook icith 
fresh fruit. 

But it wasn’t a trout 
That he quickly pulled out 
But a very much battered old 
boot. 


And NOW— the 

IRotmx pain 

Filled with Geo. Rowney’s 
water colours and brushes. 
Drawer type palette 
ejected by opening the roll 
top lid. Fully guaranteed 

Obtainable from 
first-class Stationers, • 

Toy Shops or Stores. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 

ARTHUR RODGERS, 

LTD., 

10 OXFORD ST., EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Money of small 
value. 5 Sorrowful. 8 To affirm with 
confidence, 9 To incite to action. 10 
The post round which a staircase 
winds. 12 An age. 13 A fabric with 
raised figures. 16 Not bold. 17 A 
plan. 20 The ocean, 21 A giver. 24 
Organs of hearing. 25 To wither. 26 
Transpose*. 27 Fixed as to time. 

Reading Down. 1 Shallow. tin 
vessel. 2 Always. 3 Fresh. 4 Trust. 
5 Place. 6 Tunes. 7 Mr Duck. 11 
Crippled, 14 Plant with flowers like 
little yellow balls. 15 An article avail¬ 
able for payment of debt. 16 Former 
rulers of Russia. 18 The time of the 
Ear til’s orbit round the Sun. 19 To 
read with steady perseverance. 22 A 
snare. 23 A warm colour. 

Asterisk indicates abbreviation. Answer 
next week 


BANKRUPT 

B ILL Fred had the nerve to tell 
men that his face was his 
fortune. 

Jack: I’m tired of hearing 
these hard-luck stories. 


Riddle-my-Name 

Reginald ; which is an anagram of Girl Edna 
Cut Flowers 

Dahlia, sorrel, thrift, violet, mallow, bryony, 
yarrow, crocus 
Beheading 
Small. Mall, at! 


§ fJBh Gmnster* rvrvvvrrrv^r 

The Racing Torpedo Boats 



Collect the Gumsters and have a Torpedo Boat race 
S. Carve your boats out of any light wood, making a small 
“V” notch in the stern. The illustration shows you how to do it. 
Just before launching the bo^ts, push a small pellet of pure 
camphor into each “V” shaped notch. This is the engine. 

2. Fill the bath with water and line up the Torpedo Boats 
complete with their engines. At the word “Go” the Gumsters 
release their boats—and Jhe race is on! 


You’ve got to be quick to get your Rozvntree’s Fruit Gums before 
the other Gumsters buy them up—one tube is the longest lasting 
2%d. worth you can buy for one personal point. 





^L<tiiitiiiiiiniiitiitii!!tiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiimimimuiiit£ 


| flfie DTicesl Sift for § 
I ^ears 1 



= £5-5~0 including 6 fitms! Tax Free! — 

1 COLOUR Films 3/6 cach| 

= Entertainment Films; Fairy Tales, Advert- = 
= ture & Comic Stories ; Instructional Films; = 
— Religion, Sport, Nature and Science. = 
= Ask your MiniCine dealer or write : = 
§ MARTIN LUCAS LTD., Hollinwood, LANCS. = 
= * Get a free MiniCine film by sending = 
nmilllIil/2 school friends" 



Build this working model 

STEAM ROLLER 

Identical with the Medallion mode! 
that rolled 127 miles at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition. Build your own model 
from the complete set of coloured parts 
including road gang, tar barrel, tools, 
lamps, etc., with simple instructions 
making up into a rigid realistic scene. 
Easy to build, fascinating to play with. 
Complete cut-out ’ALL IN FULL 
COLOUR—2 9 including tax, from 
Booksellers, Stationers, Stores, etc., 
or 3 /- post free from 

MEDALLI0H PRESS Ltd. 

{Dept. 11), 

5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 

V Telephone CEN. 5329 






















































